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Nearly Ready 


A Half=-Dozen Choice Books 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN VARIOUS GRADES. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST (Davy\). 
With glossary of nautical terms and engraving of a brig, her sails, parts, ete. The spirit of the 
narrative has been preserved, and its unity retained. Its le ngth bas been made such that an ondi- 
hary class can read the book in a few weeks without loss of interest — the abridgment serving, 
seewingly, to enhance the attractiveness of the narrative, Moreover, in the correlation of literature 
and geography one more means of interrelating these two subjects is furnished. 180 pages. 


THE SNOW IMAGE and Other Twice-Told Tales (Hawrnorse). 
Seven selections, including The Snow Image; The Great Stone Face; Little Daffydowndilly;: ete.; 
charming stories for young readers. 121 pages. 


EVANGELINE: A Tale of Acadie (Loncrettow). 
With introduction and notes by Prof. Ey»warp Evererr HALE, JR. This edition has peculiar and 
miurked value for school use, by reason of its ve ry interesting, practical, and useful introduction, 
its suggestions for study, its two maps, etc, 102 pages. 


KNICKERBOCKER STORIES (Irvine). 
Selected stories from the old Dutch days of New York, told in Irving’s delightful manner — eight 
selections, including The Storm ship; Rip Van W inkle; The Legena of Sleepy Hollow; ete. With 
Dr. Hale’s interesting and helpful introduction, map of Hudson River, etc, 140 pages. 


Reader 


-GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


IVANHOE (Sir Warren Scorr). 
Presents this favorite Waverley novel in excellent form for schoo] reading. The story gives in a most 
attractive way an idea, historically accurate, of England seven hundred years ago. It contains an 
extended historical sketch and map of England at the time. An excellent correlation of literature 
and history. 208 pages. 


POEMS OF KNIGHTLY ADWENTURE. 
Four choice, complete poems ; Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette; Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum; Macaulay’s Horatius; Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. Dr. Hale’s Introductions to the 
poems, and discussion of Figurative Language, Metre, and Diction give the volume a unique value 
for literature study in the form of these notable poems. 150 pages. 


These books are Nos, 19, 20*, 21*, 23*, 24, and 26 of our favorite Standard Literatuye Series. The starred 
numbers are single numbers — in stiff paper sides, 12'4 cents;-in cloth, 20 cents. The others are double 
numbers — paper sides, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


For further information concerning our Standard Literature Series 
or our popular Standard School and College Text- Books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., 43-747 East Tenth St., New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays. 


| 
FIRST SERIES SECOND SERIES. |. | 
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Poe, Longfellow, T, B. mend, Irving, Bayard Taylor, towell, Howells, 
Whitman, H. B, Stowe, Hawthorne, Motley, Emerson, Saxe, Thoreau, E. 
Holmes, Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, S. Phelps-Ward, Parkman. Cable, 
Whittier. Aldrich, Joel Chandler Harris. 


The author has been long known and esteemed as a lecturerand author. His new book wins one from the 
start, and holds one to the finish. He has put much of bis life and his heart into it; and as he is an American to 
the core, so is his book American to the core. As such, the work is to be commended for ase in high schools and 
the home. Its constant exaltation of whatever is noblest in American life and thought will contribute to true | 
character building.” Pittsburg Press, re 9, 1899, 

One of the remarkable things about C. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., is that, although he is doing a prodigious | 
amount of educational work, what he dM, ‘forth is most excellent. We have seen many manuals for authors’ 
birthdays, but sue h books are usually a collection of songs, quotations, questions, etc. Bardeen’s ‘ Authors’ 
Birthdays” is a gem of literature. No.2 is before us. The writer sits up until midnight communing with the 
spirits there revealed as if by magic. The characters and habits of twelve distinguished American authors are 
illustrated by sufticient biography to reveal personality, and enlivened by sufficient quotation to represent the 
peculiar genius of the author represented. Portraits of authors and their friends adorn the 459 pages. Our read 
ers must agree with us that such a choice volume must be seen and read to be appreciated. The teacher how 
reads such a book must ever afterward be a befter teacher. — Cincinnati Public School Journal, March, 189. 


Each Series sent postpaid, in Manilla for 50 cents, in Cloth for %1.00. 
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Every Persou Abroad 


this summer should take along a copy of 
The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, edited by E.C. & T. L. Srepman. 
| It is concise, handy, has clear and legible maps, and is altogether the best of the kind pub- 


| lished. The editor of the Philadelphia Press says: ‘+ Having had a practical test of the qual- 


| aty of this little book, IT can recommend it with a show of authority.” The book is bound in fll 


leather. It may be obtained of any bookseller, or will be sent postpaid for $1.25 bythe 
publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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Pencils keeps us in a continual hustle. 
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(RATES for LOS ANGELES. 


INESTIMABLE 


going via Denver and Rio Grande R.R. and 
returning via any direct route, according 

to route between Boston and Chicago, 

M81.50 to B85.75 

Tour I. Outward same as t,and returning via Port- 


’ BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
) AVOJO SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 
MEADACHE & SUR RATION. 


Tour Il. R.R. Ticket, including Association Coupon, 


ON THE EYE, MAIL FREE, A......... Tour Il and ineluding Pullman Sleeper, meals 


Wy” en route, hotels, stopping in Denver, Colorado 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BRI ADWAY, 


Springs. Manitou, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles 
(four days), San Francisco (four days), Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Niagara Falls — a 27-day tour, person 
ally conducted, stopping at first-class hotels, 

8225.00 


AA......Same as A, two persons in a berth...#197.00 

ee Same as A, using Tourist Sleeper....8%185.00 

BB......Same as B, two persons in a berth...#175.00 
Same as A, passenger providing own 

CC.......Same as C, two persons in a berth. .#%124,00 

Same as C, using Tourist Sleeper...81' 7.00 


Same as D, twoina berth....... .... 8107.00 

On all above, Worcester $1.00, Springtield $1.50, less 

Persons desiring to travel with a party, but prefer- 
ring to buy their own meals in the a /a carte dining cars 
or railroad restaurants, as they choose, to stop at smaller 
hotels or to take rooms only inthe cities. getting their 
meals at restaurants (a very popular method), will be 
welcomed to this party and will be given the benetits of 
reduced rates at hotels. ete., or rooms will be secured 
for them in advance at Los Angeles. The rates for 
rooms only are $0.50 upward. Rates for variation of 
above route, for side trips, convention program, and de- 
scriptive matter sent if desired. Special rates to small 
parties. Leare Boston July 3d. 


WALLACE E. MASON, 
Prin. High School, Leominster, Mass. 


“Quickstop” 


for headaches 
(no matter what the source of the 
trouble springs from). cures quickly 
and effectively, and does not leave 
the stomach in a disturbed condition 
after the headache is gone. 


Why wait for a riLr to dissolve — 
your headache is growing worse all 


the time. Liquid ‘ Quickstop” 


Cures 
Address 
Headaches WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Wanted, 


A teacher or active business manager with $5,000 
to $5,000 to invest in a partnership to develop a 
highly profitable school. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


CONVENTION, 


Los Angeles, Cal., 


| Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS — 35 CENTS 


MATTISON DRUG CO. 
Dedham, Mass. 


a 
July 11—14, 1899. 


Santa 


Is the most comfortable summer route — 
It provides the best dining-car and eating- 
house service in the world. 
It is 24 to 36 hours shorter 
to Los Angeles 


than any other line. 


This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the 
educated traveler, which are fully set forth in the following 
illustrative descriptive books, mailed free on application: 


To California and Back, | The Moki Snake Dance, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 60 pp., 4 illustrations. 


New Mexico Health Re- 


sorts, 88 pp., 45 illustrations. 


Arizona Health Resorts, 
84 pp., 27 illustrations. 


Grand Canon of Arizona, 
32 pp., 15 illustrations, 


Las Vegas Hot Springs, 


48 pp., 39 illustrations. 


The summer climate of Southern California is delightful. The 
midsummer temperature of Los Angeles, San Diego, Coronado, 
and Santa Barbara is lower than that of most Eastern cities. 


S. W. MANNING, N. E, Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A Good Thing! 
A NEW BINDER 


= FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
inl cae OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 


cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 
Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents adjitiona! to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 


subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Cbe 


Boston Binrer 


laud and the Northern lines. ..add $12.50 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 


School Supplies. 


7O Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 


Maps! Globes! Books! 


Line Betwee 
| J, L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
NIAGARA FALLS, 

CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, Planetary Pencil Pointer gages ~ 


And All Points Wesi. 
Lake Champlain Route 


b 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA 
And All Canadian Points. — - Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


J. R. WATSON, 152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau Si., New York, 
Pass. Agt., Boston, MASS. 


MICROSCOPES 


FOR — 


? Botany and Zoology. 


Physical and Chemical 
APPARATUS. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, 


The New Apparatus for teaching of Laboratory | 
Vhysics merits your careful inspection. 


16 Ashburton | Pl, Boston, Mass. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VOSEPH GILLOTT'S UOSEPH GILLOTTS JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
NERUICULAR PEN 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


National E-ducational Atssociation Convention, 


Los Angeles, July 11—14. 


THE ONLY TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE PASSING 
DIRECTLY THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY 


Rio WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Choice of THREE DISTINCT ROUTES 
THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Stopovers granted at all Colorado and Utah | Through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars. 
Resorts, Denver, Colorado Springs, Man- Free reclining chair cars and coaches. 


itou, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. | Unsurpassed Dining Car service. 


For illustrated pamphlets address 

F. A. WADLEIGH, 

General Passenger Agent, 
Sart Lake City. 


E. COPLAND, 
General Agent, 
Bedford Building, Cnicaco. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
N. A. July 1899. 


CONVENTION, 


UNION * PACIFIC * RAILROAD 


traversing the States of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, offers to 
delegates and teachers the most pleasant and comfortable route during the 
summer months. A glance at the Atlas of the United States shows this fact. 


‘“The Overland Limited.’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 
‘*The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 
i THROUGH TOURIST CAR SERVICE FROM THE EAST TO CALIFORNIA, 
Beautifully illustrated pamphlets on Colorado, Utah, and California mailed 
free upon application. For full particulars regarding rates, sleeping-car 


reservations, etc., apply to 
k, TEN BROECK, Gen'/ Eastern Agent, pay W. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for New Catalogue. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & C0.. 
83 Bast 14th BSt., 
New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal. 
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LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST.—(YN.) 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


| Editorial. | 

The University of Illinois is a revelation in modern 
education. It is five years since Judge Andrew 8. 
Draper entered upon his career as a university presi- 
dent. As an academy principal, lawyer, legislator, 
judge, member of the famous Alabama claims com- 
mission, superintendent of public instruction in New 
York state, superintendent of schools in Cleveland, 
and as a leader in American educational affairs, he was 
one of the best known and most highly respected 
school men in the country when the trustees of the 
University of Ilinois invited him to become president 
of that institution. Not to him alone, but to him 
largely is dv remarkable growth that has brought 
this to the front among American universities with a 
student membership of 1,750, fifteen buildings, 214 
instructors, and 375 courses of instruction. In many 
departments the equipment is simply matchless; and 
if the momentum of the past five years continues, it 
will be third or fourth of the great American univer- 
When the state of Ilinois is behind an enter- 
prise, it requires time only to magnify it indefinitely. 

There is no more fertile section of the country than 
that in which Champaign is located, 128 miles south 
of Chicago. The campus is such as no other uni- 
versity, excepting always Stanford, enjoys. There 
are 700 acres in the plot, 300 of which are utilized 
as the college campus, a beautiful track, practically a 
rectangle, with a street bordered by thrifty shade trees 
running lengthwise, straight as an arrow, bisecting it. 

The trees which cover that half of the campus in 
which are the buildings, except the agricultural and 
astronomical, are full grown, luxuriant, and so abund- 
ant that already they have to be cut out from time to 
time. The value of the plant and funds is now fully 
$1,600,000, and the empire state of the West will add 
about half a million every two years, unless all signs 
fail. 

It is but thirty-one vears, March 2, 1868, since the 
institution was opened with fifty students, three pro- 


sities, 


$1,793,164, and the most of this has been within 
seven years. 

In the midst of the Civil war the United States 
government donated to each state in the Union pub- 
lic land serip equal in quantity to 30,000 acres for each 
senator and representative in congress, “for the en- 
dowment, support, and maintenance of at least one col- 
lege, whose leading object shall be, without exelud- 


DR. A. S. DRAPER, 
President University of [linois. 


ing other scientific and classical studies, and including 


mnilitary tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts 

* * in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life.’ On aceount of this 
grant the state pays the university interest at the rate 
of five per cent. on about $460,000, and the university 


AVENUE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


fessors, and one course of six branches—algebra, 
geometry, physies, history, rhetoric, and Latin. Now 
the fifty have became 1,750, the three 214, the one 
course 375. 

Although the institution opened in 1868, it did not 
hecome the University of Illinois until 1885, less than 
fifteen years ago, and it did not assume the role of a 
modern university until within six years. The entire 
state appropriation has been, prior to this legislature, 


owns about 11,000 acres of unimproved land, worth 


about $140,000. 
county gave $100,000 in county bonds, one large brick 


To secure the location, Champaign 


building, and 1,000 acres of land. 

The building equipment, while not equal to the 
wealth of land, is, nevertheless, the basis of what will 
be in the not distant future a grand home for the in- 
stitution, Illinois will never leave anything undone 
which ig so necessary to perfection as a system of 


dormitories and, a few additional laboratories. Al- 
ready there is as beautiful a stone library building, 
167 by 113 feet, with a tower 132 feet high, as graces 

the campus of any American university. All the re- 

cent buildings are architecturally beautiful, and in 

equipment unsurpassed in the country. All in all, 

there is no university plant superior to this in the 

matter of architecture, mechanical, electrical, munici- 

pal, sanitary, railway, and civil engineering. Its only 

rivals are the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Cornel and Purdue. Each of these four great insti- 

tutions cxcels in some particulars. This being the 
latest to Cquip itself, has had advantages. 

Of the many features appealing to me in my two 
days of study of this grand enterprise, those, which 
made the deepest impression were the library school, 
the railway engineering, the chemical study of foods 
and water, the bacteriology and the agricultural ex- 
periments. Not that these are really more interesting 
or more complete than the others, but they are de- 
cidedly up to date, and have no superiors and few 
equals, 

The library school is indicative of the genius of 
the university. There are but three library schools 
which in any wise compare with this,—those at Al- 
hany, Pratt Institute, and Drexel Institute. The first 
is the only one as complete in its requirements and 
appointments. Katharine L. Sharp, Ph. M., B. L.8., 
is the genius of the school. There is a four years’ 
course which leads to the degree of bachelor of library 
science. ‘Two years of the course are devoted to gen- 
eral university studies, and, so far as possible, Miss 
Sharp insists upon, or at least successfully advises, a 
full university course, which most of her forty stu- 
dents have had. Instruction is given in every depart- 
ment of Jibrary administration. The elaborate 
methods are taught that the graduates may work in 
the largest libraries where bibliographic exactness is 
required, but they are also taught the simplest and 
ost economical ways of attaining results. It is not 
a question of the proper way to handle books, but of 
the best means of making the best books serve the 
greatest number through the schools, clubs, factories, 
and other organizations, as well as in the libraries. 
The grandeur of this work is beyond expression; its 
inission one of the noblest in the land. 

The railroad engineering is even more fascinating 
than the library school. The college of engineering, 
with its faculty of fifty, is one of the most complete 
in the United States, and the department of railroad 
engineering, in’ charge of Lester P. Breckenridge, 
head of the mechanical engineering, is matchless, In 
addition to the elaborate equipment of the machine 
shops, forges, mechanical and electrical engineering 
laboratory, experimental steam engines, gas and hot 
air engines, boilers with all varieties of modern appli- 
ances, and limitless specialties, there is a dynamome- 
ter car, provided by the Big Four railway company, 
the only one in use by university students in the 
world. car is equipped for scientific measure- 
ment of all phases of railroad force and resistance, use 
of fuel, and condition of the track. The railroad co- 
operates with the university in every way. The car 
is attached to any desired train for experimental pur- 
poses. ‘Transportation is furnished, and the professor 
and students are well cared for; the car is fitted up 
with berths and the road provides the meals. 

On one ceeasion they were on the road for three 
weeks, making every desired test for a distance of 395 
niles. They reported to the read the capacity of 
every engine, and of double headers, between every 
two stations on the line, so that the road was able ta 
place their freight system on a tonnage basis from the 
car basis, by means of which the saving of twenty per 
cent. was made by the road. Every conductor can 
now make up his train so as to take advantage of every 
grade condition. A train is never stalled, time is 
never wasted by breaking a train in two and taking 
it over a grade in sections. 

They reported also upon the waste of power in 
putting on steam brakes a long time before reaching 
the station, They scheduled the entire distance so 
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as to tell just when steam brakes should be put on 
for each station. ‘They further reported the resist- 
ence of every kind of car in use, so that in future every 
car ordered will be built for the minimum of resist- 
ance. ‘They reported also every slight track imper- 
fection that it might be promptly repaired, thus sav- 
ing serious wear and tear and avoiding accidents. 

In training in practical applications of knowledge, 
in life on the road, this has no equal in scientific rail- 


every lake and river, of all springs used for water sup- 
ply, and of many wells; in all, more than 4,000 samples 
have been analyzed. They have traced all impurities 
and taints to their source. The tests have not only 
been chemical, but bacteriological as well. What 
line of specializing in scholarship could contribute 
more to broadening the interest of young men in the 
conditions of life? 

The bacteriological course is another valuable de- 


ELECTRICAL BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


roading. Every graduate is sure of a paying job upon 
graduation, and in three years he advances as far as 
he could with twenty years of road experience with- 
out such training. ‘The roads already realize that all 
their leading men need such training as these men 
have. Indeed, a road that knows what such men are 
worth are unwilling to put in the most responsible 
positions any men who have not had such a univer- 
sity course. These men not only know railroading, 
but they know physics, chemistry, electricity, draw- 
ing, and mathematics. ‘They have had a course in 
woodwork in the foundry, and in the forging and 
machine shops. They know English and one other 
modern language, and have studied civil government. 
They are masters of their science. How different is 
the view that such a man has of railroading than any 
man can have who has simply grown up in the busi- 
Ile is a scholar as well as a master of his 
science, 

I have dwelt upon this at length because it is repre- 
sentative of the genius of the university. It injects 
scholarship into every phase of life. It makes all life 
scientific. It is for the world, and does not assume 
that the world is for the university. 

It is not in railroading alone that this is true. In 
crops they are creating new varieties of grains, creat- 


ness. 


ing kinds of corn best adapted to special soils and 
In foods the students analyze with the utmost 
exactness. I this work that tested a 
student’s scholarship and trained his habits of ob- 
The students were 
They had eom- 
pleted the record of veal, cream cheese, potatoes, 
tomatoes, 


uses, 
saw some of 
servation and of recording results. 
at work at the analvsis of beefsteak. 


and rolled oats. This latter was shown to 
have for every 1,000 grains of rolled oats, 648 grains 
of carbohydrates, 153 proteins, 100 water, 39 fat, 19 
ash. ‘Thus definitely did they learn of what a great 
variety of foods consist, and they learn also how to 
test any foods at any time in after life. All this while 
they are getting the best of educational training. 
This is not all they know. It is but one phase of 
their broad education. It would not have been amiss 
to have had one of these lads at Santiago when the 
Illinois beef was served the soldier boys. 

Another feature of interesting university work is 
the scientific analysis of the potable waters of the 


. 
state. ‘The students have examined the water of 


partment. In this the students raise various kinds 
of bacteria. If the reader questions the discipline 
and training secured in raising the bacteria of typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, or even of an ordinary boil, he has 
but to observe the processes, note the delicate atten- 
tion and the intricacies by which a good “herd” or 
“flock” of a given variety of bacteria is secured. Cul- 
tivating Greek roots is no more disciplinary than this, 
Let no one suppose that the University of Hlinois is 


siasm is in some of the 375 courses to which he cannot 
give special attention. It is remarkable how intelli- 
gent a man can become on 375 lines, more or less, by 
living in the same institution with all these interests. 

It would be unpardonable not to mention the de- 
partment of pedagogy, presided over by Arnold 'Tomp- 
kins, as clear-headed, keenly professional, and in- 
tensely philosophical as any man who speaks to or 
writes for teachers. If there were needed any evi- 
dence that the university is not becoming material in 
its interests, we need but point to the aesthetical and 
philosophical work done by Dr. Tompkins in his de- 
partment. 

But it is useless to attempt to comment upon the 
required work in physical culture under expert direc- 
tion, of the proud record of the men upon the dia- 
mond, of the best university armory in the country, 
and the admirable record of the battalion, of the de- 
partments of fine arts and music, or of the schools 
of pharmacy, medicine, and law. 

But L must not omit to mention the fact that there 
are fifteen university clubs, and the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A., these two having already a fund of 
$23,000 and a new building for their use. 

The present legislature voted $700,000 for various 
improvements and expenses of the university. The 
fact that the governor trimmed this down a trifle does 
not argue against the remarkable popularity of the in- 
stitution with the people. 

| should do violence to my memories and appre- 
ciation of the visit to the univeisity did I fail to 
recognize the wisdom of the trustees in providing an 
elegant president’s residence, which has been made an 
ideal home of beauty and comfort by the exquisite 
taste and regal grace of the companion of the great 
leader who presides over the University of Illinois. 


A. E. Winship, 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER TEACHERS. 


BY DR. F. LOUIS SOLDAN,{ST. LOUIS. 


Belief in the public schools as a system involves 
the willing acceptance of the conditions on which it 
rests, namely, willing and helpful co-operation with 
other persons employed in the same work. Each 
teacher must subordinate herself to the grander pur- 
pose, and adjust her individuality to efficient service 
with fellow-teachers and a multitude of co-workers. . 
active loyalty become essential duties. Without this, 


* 


LIBRARY BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


merely utilitarian. In the 375 courses there is abund- 
ance of opportunity for high classical scholarship. 
Far from it, but it is not wholly bad for the youth who 
is fitting for law to study some things that acquaint 
him with mechanics, or sanitation, or chemistry. 
Whatever scholarly line of life one is to follow, it is 
not a misfortune to rub up against men whose enthu- 


there can be no concentration of efforts, no wise hus- 
banding of means, no control, no unity of purpose, 
no efficient maintenance of education on a large scale. 
These considerations open a new line of duties, besides 
those which the teacher owes to the child and his 
parent, namely, full, active, and willing co-operation 
with fellow-teachers, principals, and school boards, 
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and loyal obedience to school laws and constituted 
authority. 

One of the qualifications required of the publie 
school teacher is her fitness for co-operative work. 
This means the ability to get along pleasantly with 
fellow teachers, with principal, parent, and school 
officials, and to labor in close and helpful harmony 
with them. Good will should be the rule and prac- 
tice, not only towards the children and the principal, 
but toward the teachers of other rooms, a certain loyal 
and friendly readiness to recognize the work which 
the children have done with other teachers. Tor in- 
stance, to intimate in any form to a child coming 
from another city that he has been poorly taught is 
bad professional taste; it may be a fact, but nothing is 
gained by complaint and by belitting in the child’s 
eve his past educational effort or the efforts of his 
former teacher. In the same way, the teacher should 
be careful of the reputation of the whole corps to 
which she belongs. A proper regard for the pro- 
fessional reputation of others, or of the public schools 
at large, seems to be a self-evident duty. No personal 
advantage can be gained by the flippant and sweeping 
condemnation of the work and qualifications of other 
teachers or schools.—Report. 


“TS THERE A BETTER RECORD?” 


I observed the above question in a recent issue of the 
Journal as the heading to a brief statement in regard to 
the remarkable growth of the Quincy (Mass.) high school 
during the last ten years. The record is certainly sur- 
prising, not, however, because the school has grown from 
a membership of ninety-seven pupils to one of 377, for 
doubtless many schools in the rapidly-growing towns of 
the West have made even larger gains, but because, while 
the town has increased only fifty per cent., the school has 
increased 297 per cent., or nearly six times as much, 
showing that other efficient causes than increase in 
population have occasioned the splendid growth of the 
school; and herein lies all the credit that belongs to the 
school. 

In this, the only significant feature of the record, 
Quincy has been surpassed by the city of Middletown, 
Conn. Ten years ago Middletown had in its high school 
eighty-one pupils; this year it has 248, a gain of 206 per 
cent. against Quincy’s 297 per cent. 3ut Middletown’s 
population has increased only sixteen and four-tenths per 
cent. against Quincy’s fifty per cent. If from the mem- 
bership of each school a deduction be made for the in- 
crease of pupils presumably due to increase in popula- 
tion—one-third for Quincy and nearly one-seventh for 
Middletown—it will be found that Middletown’s gain, 
due to other causes than increase in population, is 164 
per cent., and that of Quincy 159 per cent. Middletown 
has in its high school nineteen pupils (twenty-four in- 
cluding tuition pupils, who should not, of course, be 
counted) for every 1,000 inhabitants, against Quincy’s 
sixteen. Quincy has an advantage in showing absolute 
and relative gain from the fact that its school was at 
such low ebb in attendance ten years ago. It is certainly 
at flood tide to-day. W. B. Ferguson, 
Principal High School and Superintendent of Schools. 

Middletown, Ct. 


In your issue of March 23, under the heading “Is there 
a better record?” reference is made to the Quincy (Mass.) 
high school. We are interested to know whether a rec- 
ord like that of Ithaca is to be found. We have 12,000 
inhabitants, which is not much more than we had ten 
years ago. The number registered in our high school 
ten years ago was 354, of whom the non-residents were 
102, resident students, 252. Last year the number regis- 
tered was 550; non-residents, sixty-one; resident stu- 
dents, 489. This is about forty resident pupils in the 
high school for every 1,000 inhabitants, or forty-six to the 
thousand if we include the non-residents. We refer only 
to the registration, not to the average attendance, as we 
suppose that the figures given with reference to Quincy 
are upon the registration. Do you still think that Quincy 
‘Jeads the country to-day’? Our high school has so 
largely overrun its quarters that the non-resident attend- 
ance has had to be discouraged. The capacity of the 
high school is now to be doubled, and one year from now 
non-residents will be encouraged to come. As the school 
fits a larger number than any other one school for Cor- 
nell University, the registration is liable to increase to 
seven or eight hundred within a short time when the en- 
largement of the building is completed. 

Superintendent H. W. Foster. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
In answer to your question, “Is there a better record?” 


(page 184, Journal of Education, 1899), permit me to say 
that, in some respects, the Warren, O., high school has 
a better record. The present population of Warren is 
about 8,000. Students enrolled in the high school this 
year, 211. There are above twenty-six students in the 
high school for every 1,000 inhabitants. The enrollment 
in seven years has increased over 100 per cent., while the 
population has increased about thirty-five per cent. 

Over ninety per cent. of the pupils finishing A. gram- 
mar, June, 1898, applied for admission to high school the 
following September. 

Principal F. E. Ostrander. 
Warren, O. 


o——- 

In your issue of March 23, under the head of “Is there 
a better record?” you call attention to the fact that, in 
the past ten, years, the number of pupils attending the 
Quincy high school has increased 297 per cent. Because 
ihe plan of grading used in Elizabeth makes it easy to 
suit the work to the pupils, whose advancement is deter- 
mined by their ability to do the work, there have been 
a number of beneficial results. One of these is the in- 
creased interest of the pupils, which has resulted in 
greatly increasing the attendance in all the higher 
grades. The number enrolled in the high school is 265 
per cent. greater than five years ago. The number com- 
pleting the course is also much increased; the number 
in the present graduating class being 351 per cent. 
greater than the number in the graduating class five 
years ago. While the greatest benefits of this plan are 
found in its effect upon the ninety per cent. who never 


J. J. LATTLE, 


President School Board, Greater New York. 


reach the high school, its effect in greatly increasing 
the high school attendance is worthy of mention. 
Superintendent W. J. Shearer. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Some of us think that the record of the Swampscott 
high school is better than the one you publish from 
Quincy. Our school has increased only 100 per cent. in 
ten but was not laboring under an unsavory 
reputation, which kept pupils from it. Now it has 
nearly twenty pupils for every thousand of the town’s 
population. Principal Harold C. Childs. 
Swampscott, Mass. 


years, 


Several times I have seen in the New England Journal 
of Education items regarding the increase in the num- 
ber of scholars in the Quincy high school, and I thought 
it might be 6f interest to you to know what we have been 
doing here in Manchester. Of course no one would ex- 
pect to find so strong an interest in high school educa- 
tion in Manchester as there is in Quincy. In Manchester 
there is a complete system of parochial schools, having 
all grades, including the high school, and in the paro- 
chial schools are almost as many scholars as there 
are in the publie schools. 
Manchester is a lively, business town, but, like all 
cotton manufacturing cities, a large proportion of its 
population is foreign-born. We have not made such 
gains in numbers in our high school as has been made 
in Quincy in ten years, but we have gained something in 
number as well as in other respects. 
1888, our high school contained 187 
pupils, and in September, 1898, the school contained 448 
This is a gain in number of pupils of 140 per 
During this time the number of scholars in the 


In September, 


pupils. 
cent. 


public schools of the city has increased about fifty per 
cent., and the population of the city about thirty-five per 
cent. I believe few cities can show a better record. 
Principal Albert Somes. 
Manchester, N. H. 


POLICE VS. TEACHERS. 

School teachers are supposed to possess a great deal 
of the world’s knowledge; books thought to cover 
luminously almost everything under the sun worth 
knowing have been written; but to the individual 
whose teacher fails him and who does not possess the 
books there is last The policeman 
“knows it all.” In one of Boston’s publie schools re- 
cently the question came up, “Who are the cabinet 
officers?” Nobody knew; there was no book to tell. 
“Johnnie,” said the teacher, “vou just run down to 
the police station and find out who the cabinet. offi- 
cers are.” In fear and trembling “Johnnie” climbed 
the steps of the law guardians’ abode and walked into 
the sergeant’s presence. “Please, sir, teacher wants 
to know can you tell me the names. of the cabinet offi- 
The big officer blushed with shame as he 
thought of neglected duties in not knowing who the 
nation’s chief officials were, but he said: “Oh, yes! 
You just wait a moment and T’ll get them for you.” 
Ife seized a pencil and some paper, rushed to the 
telephone office and called for “2528 Boston.” 
“Hello, Transcript? Will you help me preserve the 
reputation and dignity of the Boston police by giving 
me the names of the cabinet officers?” He was told 
the names, the boy went back to school happy, and the 
policeman was himself again. 


one resource, 


cers?” 


NEW QUESTIONS IN LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ING. 


HALL 


BY MARY LEONARD, 


With the acquisition of our new possessions some 
new problems are to enter into the language teaching 
of what we must henceforth recognize as American 
schools. 

As was natural, a new interest in Spanish has been 
awakened, and various little books on “Spanish Self- 
Taught” are upon the market. The example of 
(hicago in introducing Spanish into the publie school 
curriculum will doubtless be followed in time by other 
cities. 

A question of a different kind relates to the teach- 
ing of English to the Spanish people who are to be 
educated as American citizens. For four hundred 
vears all the associations and traditions of Porto Rico 
have been Spanish; but General Eaton in his report 
on the schools of that island declares that popular 
education must now be in the English language. All 
the teachers are to be required to learn Engli#h, and 
expert American teachers are to visit the schools fre- 
quently and see that the language teaching is faith- 
fully done. 

The next thing called for from the educational 
firms will probably be books of English grammar writ- 
ten in Spanish for the use of our new possessions. 

It is of course true that books already exist for the 
teaching of English to Spaniards. But they probably 
will not suit exactly the ideas of American teachers 
as text-books of English grammar. 

T well remember a personal experience with an 
English grammar written in French. It had been 
given me as a reading book in French by a Parisian 
lady who was my instructor in that language. On 
seeing the kind of French literature that she had se- 
lected for my edification, I confess that I felt an im- 
mediate doubt whether she were not less desirous to 
improve my French than to use me as a corrector for 
her Knglish. But accepting the 
reader in a docile spirit, [ began to read. 

On the first page I encountered the following rule, 
given of course in equivalent French. “English 
nouns that are names of large or strong objects are 
masculine. Those denoting small or delicate objects 
are feminine. 
are feminine.” 

Here the reading paused, while T gave my protest 


own imperfect 


Fx. Sun is masculine; moon and ship 


against this as a rule of English gender, and answered 
my teacher’s sceptical questions regarding my asser- 
tion. 

On the next page I read, “Fnglish nouns that end 
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in y. make their plurals in ies. Ex. Chimney, chim- 
nies.” Again I dissented, and again we held a dis- 
cussion: 

But IT soon concluded that T could not afford to 
pay for the privilege of giving instruction in English, 
and our lessons came to an end. 

There will be differences of opinion as to how fast 
the United States ought to force upon its new citizens 
policies which require them to break with all their 
antecedent history. Experiments in school work will 
be watched with nearly as much interest. as those of 
governmental relations. 

But it is safe to sav that throughout America 
modern languages are to receive more attention in 
the schools than they had during the century of our 
comparative national isolation, and that with this 
change comparative and historical grammar will shed 
fuller light upon the complexities of English language 
teaching. 


THE THERE WS. 

Superintendent Gordon A. Southworth, Somer- 
ville, Mass., meets the criticism, that the schools are 
overburdened with a multiplicity of studies, and that 
time is spent on the less important at the expense of 
the more important, with a carefully compiled table 
showing how much time is given in each grade to the 
“three R's” and to the subordinate studies. — 

By the “three R’s” are meant reading (spelling and 
language), arithmetie, and penmanship: by the sub- 
ordinate studies are meant geography, history, physi- 
ology. nature study, drawing, music, and sewing. 
Recesses, physical culture, and opening exercises are 
included under recess. 

Grade Three R’s, 71 p. ¢.: Subordinate, 18 p. ¢.: 
Recess, 11 p. 

Grade 71: Sub., 18: Recess, 11. 

Grade G8: Sub., 21: Recess, 11. 

Grade LV., R’s, 63: 29; Recess, 8. 

Grade V., Ros, 59. Sub... 35 

Grade VIL, R's, 

Grade VIL. 56: Sub... 388: Recess, 6. 

Grade VIEL, R's, 59: 35; Recess, 6. 

Grade IX., 60; Sub.. 54: Recess, 6. 

In the three primary grades 79 per cent. of the 
teaching time is given to the three R's: in the next 


Recess, 6, 


57: Sub., 37; Recess, 6. 


three grades, 66 per cent.: in the upper three grades, 
65 per cent. 

If geography and history be included with substan- 
tial subjects, the result would be changed materially 
in the second and third grades. In grades TV., 
V.. and VI. it would be 77 per cent., and in grades 


VIE. VIEL, and TX. it would be 80 per cent. 


FOR SHARP EYES. 


THE MOON, 
1. Does the moon rise and set? 
2. Where and when does the full moon rise? (In 
the east at about sunrise.) 

3. Where and when is the new moon seen? (In 
the evening when about to set. Is near the sun and 
not seen when absolutely new.) 

!, When and where is the waning moon seen? 
(After full moon, waning occurs, the moon. rising 
later and later every night until she rises in the early 
morning and sets a little before sunset. | 
5. Where and when is a day moon seen? (In 
the early part of ber last quarter the moon rises in the 
morning and sets in the afternoon. first 
quarter she generally rises in the afternoon and sets 
early in the evening.) 

6. Can you tell whether the moon is waxing or 
waning? (If waxing, the illuminated edge is toward 
our right hand: if waning, to our left.) 

i Does the moon travel with or against the sun? 
with or against clock hands? | 

8. Ilave you ever seen the new moon in the old 
moons arms? The bright crescent is due to sun- 


shine: the faint circle to reflected sunshine or earth 


shine). 
9 At new moon what is the relative position of 
earth, sun, and moon? (‘The moon is between the 


evrth and the sun.) 


10 What is the relative position iil ful] moon? 


11. Is the moon’s path near or distant from the 
sun’s path? 

12. How does the apparent size of the moon 
agree with that of the sun? 

13. Which apparently has the more rapid move- 
ment through the heavens? 

14. How long is it from new moon to new moon 
again? 

15. How many circuits does the moon make 
about the earth while the earth makes one about the 
sun? 

16. In winter, when the sun rises late and sets 
early. how will it be with the new moon? the old 
moon? (The new moon will do the same, but the old 


moon will rise early and set late.) 

17. How is it in summer, when the sun rises early 
and sets late? 

18. Have you seen the man in the moon? What 
is it that you saw? 

19. In the centre of a circle as Fig. 1 place a 


marble. Move a pencil slowly from A to B and on to 
( and PD all of the time keeping the pencil perpen- 
dicular to lines from centre to circumference. Has 
the pencil truly turned once about the marble and 
also once on its own axis? Can you understand from 
this why it is that we never see but one side of the 
moon? (The moon's rotation about the earth keeps 
exact pace with its revolution.) 

20. Does the moon always appear among the 
same stars? 

21. Where is the moon during the day? 

22. Are the ends of the crescent moon turned 
toward or from the sun? 

23. What part of the earth is light at any given 
time? of the moon? 

24. Draw as many shapes and positions of the 
moon as you have seen. 

25. Can you name any uses of the moon? 
SHORT COIRSE MANUAL 

ING.—(Vi1.) 


TRAIN- 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 
Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of “Fifty Lessons in 
Wood Working.” 


LESSON VIII. 
To reduce the thickness of a board. 
Material: The same piece: 
broad faces on both narrow faces, to plane the piece 


Gauge from one of the 
one-eighth of an inch thinner. Fasten the piece into 
the vise, or place it against the bench-stop, and plane 
against the grain until it is nearly the required thick- 
ness: then turn it around and finish with the smooth- 
ing plane set very fine. 

In using the smoothing plane, the left hand grasps 
When the piece is 
finished down to the marks, it Inav be gauged again, 


around the front end of the plane. 


If an iron 
hbeneh Stop Is used, now is the time to be careful and 


anal SO On, till the pec C is too thin to Use, 


not get the plane iron against it, 

Sometimes a board is warped so that it does not 
In this 
case, two corners, diagonally opposite, must be planed. 


lie flat on the beneh or other plane surface. 


hake a board a foot long, and six inches wide, that is 


warped To fest a board for this, take two pieces 


about two feet long, and two inches wide, very ac- 
curate and thin on one edge. Such boards used for 
this purpose are called winders. Lay one on its edge 
across the warped board at one end, and the other at 
the other end. Sight across them, and it will then be 
seen which corners of the board must be worked off 
to make it plane. Work off a little and test, and re- 
peat till the top surface of the winders are parallel. 
(Fig. 23.) 

Now set the gauge a distance equal to the thinnest 


~ 


Fig. 23. 
part of the board or any required thickness, and gauge 
from the finished side. Plane to the marks, and the 
warped board will be reduced to a plain one of uniform 
thickness. The ends may be smoothed with a block 
plane set very fine. Mark very accurately with a try 
square and knife all around one-sixteenth of an inch 
Fasten the piece with the vise down 
Let it extend down by the side of 
the screw of the vise. Plane froni the edge to the 
middle, and avoid letting the plane cut over the fur- 
ther edge. (See Fig. 17.) The piece must be often 
turned, and the plane must be held so that the bit cuts 
(See Fig. 13.) 


from the end. 
as low as possible. 


at an angle. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


Borrow any war relics which may be in the town. Old 
swords, canteens, etc., are interesting. Have portraits 
of Lincoln, Grant, ete., hung in conspicuous places and 
decorated. Decorate the schoolroom with abundance of 
flags and flowers. Have large evergreen letters spelling 
Memorial Day in a semi-circle over the front entrance, 
with flags draped around them. 

SONG.—"Tribute to the Brave.” 
Tramp, Tramp.”) 


(Tune: “Tramp, 


To the soldiers dear who fought for the red, and white, 
and blue 
We would now a grateful, loving tribute pay; 
We would wreathe the lowly mounds where they rest, the 
brave and true, 
As we come with gifts of love and flowers to-day. 


Chorus. 
Grandly they fought and bled for Freedom, 

Died our country dear to save; 

And we'll send our love to-day by sweet messengers, the 
flowers, 

As we crown with wreaths each loyal soldier’s grave. 
To the loyal mothers, too, who, with breaking hearts and 

tears, 

Gave their sons that still our country dear might live, 
And the wives who bravely toiled through those sad and 

dreary years 

We would now a tender, loving homage give.—Cho. 
And that faithful sister band, who, so brave to do and 

dare, 

Left their homes for scenes of war so far away, 

And through weary nights and days gave the wounded 
soldiers care, 

We would hold in grateful memory to-day.—Cho. 

—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 

ADDRESS.—(On any topic suitable for the day.) It 
should be given by the teacher, or by some adult friend 
of the school. 

RECITATION (a boy dressed in the costume of an old 
soldier enters and recites).—‘‘Near the Heavenly Camp- 
ground.” 

Fewer the comrades year by year, 
Fainter the camp fire’s glow: 

Farther away sounds the old war cry, 
And the groans of the conquered foe. 

Ah! we soldiers are old and weary, 
Our ranks are growing thin: 

Few from that grand old army are left 
To fight in life’s battle and din. 

The heavenly camp-ground we are near! 
Thousands who fought are there: 

I seem to hear their old war songs, 
As aloft the standard they bear. 

And the soft May breeze is singing, sighing, 
Through God’s green tents to-day: 

Waving, bowing, swaying, bénding, 
O'er graves of the blue and the gray, 
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Foes we were in the years long past, 
Now friends in union true; 

And the tie that binds our loyal love 
Is the red, the white, and blue. 


MEMORIAL MARCH. (The music should be first 
heard in the distance very softly, growing louder as the 
company marches in. Each bears a flag in the right 
hand, and carries flowers in the left. They march and 
countermarch, according to convenience.) Tune: ‘Tent- 
ing To-Night.” 


Ho, comrades! a cheer for the glorious flag, 
The flag so wondrous fair! 

Stainless its folds as the morning light, 
And all its stars are there! 


Chorus. 

Many are the memories thronging to-night, 
Backward turns the tide of years. 
Comrades, once again rally at the call, 

And greet the flag with cheers! 
Fair Freedom’s flag! Fair Freedom's 
Stainless are its stripes and stars! 
Fair Freedom's flag! Fair Freedom's flag! 

Stainless are its stripes and stars! 


flag! 


And, comrades, a tear for the boys who fell, 
Fighting that flag to save. 

Over their graves shall the May-time blooms 
Whisper of heroes brave.—-Cho. 


(They pass off the platform.) 
—Young Crusader. 
DECORATION DAY THOUGHTS. 
(By a number of pupils.) 
1. Oh, strew their graves to-day 
With fairest flowers, 
Their trials all are past, 
They wait the last trump’s blast. 
Their victory ours. 


Bring of the blossoms of the opening year, 
Sweet promise of the life that shall appear, 
And deck their graves to-day. 
—E. L. Robbins. 
2. Out of sorrows common alike to North and South 
came this beautiful custom. But Decoration Day no 
longer belongs to those who mourn. It is the common 
privilege of us all, and will be celebrated as long as grati- 
tude exists and flowers bloom.—-Chauncey M. Depew. 


3. Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go, 
Where all the paths are sweet with flowers; 
They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


OUR HEROES OF TO-DAY. 
(A sailor and a soldier; dress the latter as a Rough 
Rider.) 
Sailor.— 
“Kling abroad our starry banner 
(Waves it above his head.) 
To the pure, fresh, northern blast, 
Sanctified by present glory, 
And the memory of the past.” 
Rough Rider.— 
“Beat our drums beneath its waving, 
Blow our bugles loud and clear, 
And the brave, inspiring music 
Let mankind’s enslavers hear.” 


(A curtain at the rear parts, revealing Columbia ex- 
tending her hand to Cuba,—a little dark-eyed child 
dressed in appropriate costume,—kneeling at her feet. 
Sailor and Rough Rider step to left and right, so the 
group will be in centre. As they stand as a tabeaux, 
have two children pass before them, laying an armful of 


blossoms at their feet.) 


RECITATION. 
“Oh cling to the Union! for brothers we are, 

We can spare from our flag not a stripe nor a star; 
Together, united, our race let us run, 

For our hopes, our aims, and our glory are one. 


“Oh cling to the Union! ‘twas purchased with blood, 
‘Twas wet with the tears of the brave and the good; 
The spirits that framed it have gone to their rest, 
And the turf lieth green on each patriot’s breast. 


“Then cling to the Union, the hope of the world; 
Let the flag of the free on the breeze be unfurled, 
Till liberty’s song shall triumphantly roll 
From ocean to ocean, from tropic to pole. 


” 


CLOSING SONG.—‘‘America.” 
[At a time chosen by the teacher, have the offering of 
flowers, to be carried as a memorial gift to the Grand 


Army of the Republic. ] 


ONIFORMITY IN COLLEGE 


MENTS. 


REQUIRE- 


The following committee has agreed upon a report for 
uniform requirements for entrance to colleges: — 

A. F. Nightingale, Chicago, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago high schools, chairman; Charles H. Thurber, then 
of Colgate Academy, now of Morgan Park Academy and 
the University of Chicago; R. Bishop, principal of the 
Walnut Hill high school, Cincinnati; Professor W. C. 
University of California; William H. Smiley, 
principal of the Denver high school; Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Columbia University; Dr. B. A. 
University of Michigan: Ir. James E. Russell, Univer- 
sity of Colorado: Paul H. Hanus, Harvard 
‘orn T. Buchanan, Kansas City high school: 
Professor H!. B. Fine, Princeton College: Professor E. J. 
James, University of Chicago; George Barton, state in- 
epector of high schools, Minnesota: Dr. Ray G. Huling, 
principal of English high school, Cambridge, Mass. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 

The study of the principles of composition should in- 
clude the following subjects: — 

A study of words, as to their origin and meaning, a 
study of the structure of the sentence and of the larger 
units of literary discourse, in other words, concrete logic: 
a study of the principles of effective literary composition, 
as illustrated in the various divisions of literature; and 
also a study of the aesthetics of literature. 

Further, the committee recommends that the two de- 
partments, the study of English literature and composi- 
tion, be pursued side by side throughout the entire sec- 
cndary schcol that they be so related 
throughout that one shall, in as far as possible, supple- 
ment and strengthen the other. 

FIRST YEAR—FIRST HALF. 

Literature—Narration in both prose and 
verse, some brief, some of greater length, selected from 
such authors as Scott, Poe, Tennyson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Browning, Stevenson, and Kipling, representing various 
qualities of style, which qualities should be clearly 
pointed out to the pupils. The selections should be well 
within the comprehension of the pupils. The following 
plan of study is suggested:- 

1. Meaning of the author. 

(a) Outline of story. 
(b) Incidents in the lives of characters. 
(c) Central idea and purpose of the story. 

2. Method of the author. 

(a) Does the interest centre in the incidents or in 


Jones, 


Hinsdale, 


Professor 


University: 


course, and 


Narratives 


the characters? 
(b) Ts there a climax? 


(ec) Do all the parts converge to this point 
(unity) ? 
(d) Are the parts arranged in a_ sequence 


(coherence) ? 
(e) Is the interest sustained? 
8. Style of the author. 
It is suggested that here special attention be given to 
the movement of any selected passage. (Verbs.) 
Composition—-Narration—To give spontaneity. 
1. Incidents. (It is better that at this stage of study 
pupils compose tales without regard to plot.) 
(a) Selection of material (unity). 
(b) Arrangement of material (sequence 
coherence). 
(ec) Proportion in treatment (mass, emphasis). 
9 External form of composition. 
Heading, margins, indentation of paragraphs. 
%. Grammar study. 
Review of principles. 
especially to the sentence as the unit of thought. 


(Attention should here be called 
At- 
tention should also be given to inflection of pronouns and 
verbs, agreement of verbs and pronouns.) 
Concord, punctuation, capitalization. 
{. Figures of speech based on likeness. 
Simile, metaphor, personification. 


SECOND HALF. 
Examples of 


FIRST YEAR 
Literature Description 
Fixamples illustrative of various styles of descriptive lit- 


deseription 


rature. in both prose and verse, should be selected from 


such authors as Hawthorne, Lowell, Gray. Goldsmith 
Poe. Blackburn, Burroughs, and Kipling Some of the 
hooks should be studied in class, others assigned for 


home reading. In some cases it is well to study in class 
portions of a work of considerable length, and require 
that the remaining portions be read at home. 

The same general plan of study as that suggested for 
the first half of the year should be followed. 

1. Meaning of the author. 

9 Method of the author. 


(a) Does he retain his point of view (unity)? 

(b) Does he arrange details in order (coherence) ? 

(c) Are they treated in right proportion (em 
phasis) ? 


8. Style of the author. 
(a) Words that produce pictures. 
(b) General words or specific words. 

(It is well here to introduce a somewhat thorough study 
of words, as to origin and meaning, and of the analysis 
of words into their various elements.) 

Composition—Description—Aim, accurate expression. 
Subjects to be individual, rather than general. They 
should be such objects as the pupil has seen or is able to 
reproduce from imagination, concerning which it is pos- 
sible for him to find adequate expression. 

Treatment—tThe selection of details should be decided 
by the purpose of description. 

A point of view should be secured and held (unity). 

Details should be arranged with some plan (coherence). 

Arrangement and proportion of details should effect a 
purpose (mass, unity). 

Technical subjects—Paragraph structure. 

Having secured in the previous half year a clear con- 
ception of the sentence and its arrangement, the com- 
bining of sentences into paragraphs can now be properly 
considered, This consideration should include not 
merely the construction of paragraphs, but such ar- 
rangement of the sentences within them as shall secure 
clearness and proper emphasis. 

Words—Continuation of the analysis of words and of 
the study of their history. Selection of words which give 
pictures (rhetorical figures). Specific words and general 
terms compared. Nouns, adjectives, verbs. A review 
of etymology regarding them. 


SECOND YEAR—FIRST HALF. 

literature Exposition — Lyrical poetry. Attention 
should be given to the study of those authors who have 
not merely told stories well and-described objects well, 
but have expressed ideas in such a way as to make them 
convincing. Many selections of lyrical poetry also can 
he profitably studied, taken from such authors as Burns. 
Poems should be selected that are not too difficult of 
comprehension, that have an easy, flowing movement, 
and that are pleasing because of the freedom of their 
rhythmical qualities, as well as for the beauty of the 
thought. The following points may profitably be con- 
sidered under the headings already indicated: — 

1. Meaning of the author. Indicate the main thesis 
and subordinate propositions, their proper dependence 
and their relative importance (especially for exposition). 

2. Method of the author. 

(a) Does he stick to his point (unity)? 
(b) Does he from the 
(coherence) ? 


pass known to the un- 
known 
(c) Does he arrange the material to get the high- 

effect (emphasis) ? 
3. Style of the author. 


junctions, relatives, 


est 
His use of connectives, con- 
adverbs, and phrases. 
How does he obtain clearness? 
Are his figures of speech and comparisons effec- 
tive? 
Com position— Exposition 
ing and adequate expression. 
Terms—Definitions. 


To encourage logical think- 


Propositions. 
1, Clear statement of proposition (key sentence). 
». Discussion as limited by the above. 
(a) What shall be included (unity) ? 
(b) What shall be excluded (unity) ? 
(c) In what order (coherence) ? 
(d) In what proportion (emphasis, mass) ? 
SECOND YEAR—SECOND HALF. 
Exposition continued. 
Lyrical continued, Suggestions made for the 
first half year should be here followed. 
Composition Exposition Paragraph structure, 
Study of paragraphs introduced the preceding year should 


Literature 
poetry 


he here followed with much practice. 

4 further study of connectives and methods of transi- 
tion, 

Clauses. 

Sentences, periodic, loose, balanced. 

To make pupils think a whole sentence before writing, 
insist on many periodic sentences. Compare the effect 
of long and short sentences, 

Study of argumentation. 

THIRD YEAR—FIRST HALF. 

Literature Introduction of character study, as exem- 
plified in the novel. Poetry. 

Novels representing the different classes of fiction, for 
study both in school and at home. It is best to select 


novels not too long, and those that have abundance of 
incident. 

Meaning of the author. 

Methods of the author. 

Is the interest centred in plot or in the characters’ 


Do the details work toward a climax (unity)? 
Are the parts arranged in the best order (coherence)? 
Stvle of author, as exemplified in his power to picture 


io phrase, to draw characters, to arouse emotions 


(Continued gnipage 282.) 
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parties leave for Angeles Sine 26, July 


1,3, 5, 


In 1893 there eithty-four cities in the United 
States which had regular instruction in physical cul- 


Now there are 120. 


were 


ture 
Let the ge 
It is right funny to see how much excitement there 


under special teachers. 
work ZO On. 


can be over the question as to whether or not fighting 
by school boys is a great virtue. 'The psychologists, 


some of them, seem to think is one of the prime 


virtues. 
If there has ever been a better school report W ritten 
than the last report of Dr. IF’. Louis Soldan, superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis schools, 
It is the forty-fourth St. Louis report. 
piece. Whoever for his 
treasury of 


we have not seen it. 
It is a master- 
a copy library has a 
good pedagogy, and good lit- 


gets 
good SCnSe, 
erature. 

If you can get a copy of the “Report on Vacation 
Schools of New York city for 1898, 
by Seth 'T. document of 160 
pages, it will be a treasure Write to 
Seth T. Stewart, Grand street, 
New York city, 


exhausted, 


and Playgrounds” 
Stewart and others, a 
for your library. 
board 


school rooms, 


and get a copy if the supply is not 


The supplement this month is for Memorial day 
Hse especially, There are four beautiful portraits of 
heroes of the Civil war and four heroes of the Spanish 


war. President Lincoln, the standard bearer of 1861. 
and President McKinley of 1898. In the Civil war 
the army was most prominent, while in the Spanish 


war it was the navy. 

Kditor W. A. Bell 
is to retire from the position which he has held for s 
rs and which he has filled so ereditably. He 
teacher of uniform 


the Indiana School Journal 


many yea 


was a pupil of Horace Mann, and a 


success. Tle has had the respect of the teaching pro- 
fession and the admiration and affection of the edi 
torial fraternity. Tlon. D. M. Geetine. who succeeds 
him, is sure to make a useful and successful editor 
Some thought the Journal hasty in) pronouneine 
the buri i] service of the Chieago cdueational hill on 
lebruary 22. legislature has adjourned for two 
vears and there was no attempt to resurrect it. The 


features erand, but it had to be judged 


were 


strong 


hy the weak points after it was decided to attempt its 
passage without modification. 

The Journal’s note on Dr. Orcutt placed General 
aton in the class with Dr. Orcutt at Dartmouth. 
General Eaton graduated twelve years later, and 
still a comparatively young man, being fifteen years 


the junior of Dr. Oreutt. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


(ireater New York and many other cities and towns 
allow teachers eredit on certificate or experience for 
attendance upon accredited summer schools. This 
is a great impetus to these modern professional insti- 
tutions. If these cities think that attendance upon 
these schools merits such definite and substantial 
recognition, then it is just as valuable to teachers 
where the authorities do not give such credit. 

Of course a great wrong will be done in some cases 
hy over exertion on the part of frail teachers and by 
undue financial sacrifice all the vear on the part of 
others. But these cases are rare. Superintendents 
and principals should be heroic in such cases and 
practically forbid attendance. There are some 
teachers who should be credited for special care for 
their health in the vaeation. Travel is often a 
ereater benefit to a teacher than a summer school, and 
a trip to Bar Harbor or Los Angeles is certainly worth 
as much professionally as the same time at a summer 
school. 

The professional summer school, 
remain the standard of measurement, and they have 
if such honorable recognition is given 


however, must 


come to stay 


them by the authorities. 


FIGUTING. 


President G. Stanley Hall thinks it a good thing 
to let boys fight, as it develops moral courage. Dr. 
Hall has probably studied no end of boys before ar- 
riving at this conclusion, but we knew one boy who 
never struck a blow in a fight and was never dealt a 
blow by another boy, and yet this lad made a fairly 
eood fighter when he was a man, and no one ever 
heard him whine because heavy blows were dealt, and 
he has had the moral courage to enter several contests 
no one think that this youth 


of a lively kind. Let 
Far 


Was imposed upon because he was not— brutal. 
from it. 

We have a suspicion that it takes as much moral 
for an up-to-date bright boy to hold his place 
as by fighting. In all 
our experience as a boy, youth we never knew 
{ who was then or who has been since 
noted for ae courage. In our teaching days and 
in our knowledge of children through our own chil- 
dren we have not chanced to know a single fighter 
with whom moral courage was a characteristic feature. 
There undoutedly been such eases, but they 
not come way. One swallow does not make 
and one fighter who develops moral cour- 
ve does not prove the rule. Our opinion is that the 
inn that has not the moral courage to stand up to an 
is hit hard is the man that de- 


courage 
among bovs without fighting 
lad, or 


ene who fough 


have 
have our 


a summer, 


argument when he 


scends to fisticuffs, 


ACHERS RETIREMENT FUND BILL. 


The teachers’ retirement fund bill, having passed 


TK 


to the third reading, just failed in the Massachusetts 
senate to pass to be engrossed. It will pass next year 


hy a handsome majority. ‘Teachers in Massachusetts 
to get in training before they can secure 
There reasons for this. The 
legislators understand educational affairs of 
this kind and are prejudiced against them, especially 
when they run counter to so great a financial interest 


always have 


any legislation. are 


do not 


as the old-line insurance companies, as this seems to 
have done. 
ven well-meaning men may misjudge this bill. 


The teaching force has a minority of twenty per cent., 


and many others are not sure _ they are enthusi- 
astic for it. There is a good, theoretical objection to 
it. this bill the ecitv is » withhold 

sinall percentage of all salaries of members of -< 


Issoclation and of all te achers thereafter appointed. 


It is this last compuls sory feature to which objection 


is made, 


On the other hand, all thoughtful persons recog- 
nize that something heroic must be done. Salaries 
are each year relatively lower. Rarely is there a 
nominal increase even, and the demands upon a 
teacher’s money increase rapidly. Ten per cent. 
nearly of any successful woman teacher's salary goes 
in ways that the teacher of twenty-five years ago 
knew nothing about. The value of what a teacher 
is worth but one-half what it was ten 
years ago. A young or middle-aged teacher to-day 
cannot hope to teach as late in life by ten years as 


saves to-day 


the teacher of twenty-five years ago. The times and 
conditions have made these demands upon the 


teacher and have cut in two the value of her savings. 

Unless something can be done to protect a teacher 
when she must retire and be incapacitated for earn- 
ing otherwise, it will be impossible to get good new 
talent, or to retain the best younger talent now in 
the profession when - -anything better offers. Three 
things offer themselves. First, a direct and adequate 
municipal or state pension. For this the Journal 
always stands. Second, an adequate fund secured 
and protected by large gifts from public-spirited 
citizens and appropriate public movements. The 
Journal has always believed this possible. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no hope for prompt relief from the 
first, and slight hope from the second. This throws 
us back upon the only other suggestion, that which 
the Massachusetts bill Its compulsory 
feature as applied to new appointme nts is not ideal 
legislation, but without it there is little hope that 
teachers of twenty-one will join an association a 
fourth of whose members are more than twice their 
age. ‘This feature seems to be a necessity. No one 
needs to come into the city service with this slight 
mortgage unless he wishes, and if he lives long 
enough, this feature of it will be just as beneficial to 
him as it now is to the man of fifty. The tyranny of 
the compulsory feature is slight and for a brief pe riod. 

The legislator who opposes this measure, whether 
honestly or at the motion of an insurance company, 


proposes. 


simply says: “You shall have no relief” to every 
teacher. “You shall suffer now and ever a present 
grievous wrong for fear that in some way we may 


wrong for a brief time some one who may sometime 
teach.” It is an attitude which, if taken in other 
matters, would check all progress. 

Much of the legislation most ardently championed 
by the class of lawyers who have defeated this bill re- 
lieves present taxpayers by mortgaging the industry 
and capital of the unborn. There would have been 
no subway, no South station, no metropolitan sewer, 
water works or parks if these lawyers had not argued 
to make coming generations pay for these improve- 
whether elect to or not. We must have 
sewers, waterworks, and parks, they shall be 
largely paid for by those who have no vote in choos- 
ing the men who saddle these debts upon them. Yes, 
hut you say this will be their good, so will the retire- 
ment fund be for the good of all teachers who come 
into service when they have occasion to use it. 

‘There must be early relief, none other is in sight; 
the teachers must have this and they will. 


ments, 
and 


THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CRINIS. 


(IIT) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
The demand for the expert in place of the boss is 


not confined to the schools. America’s future de- 


pends upon applying this to all affairs, industrial and 


commercial, social and political. It will come 
through a crisis, and not through reform. It has 
been toved with in the case of the civil service. The 


people only half believe in it because it is the lucky 
fellow that plays the role of an expert, and not a 
trained man. It is not easy to be patient with “‘re- 
form” that fills all the offices with politicians of a 
viven brand, with no regard to fitness, and then places 
them on tenure. It isa good thing to reduce the 
number of changes, but it is no more a triumph of the 
scientific expert than it is a vietory over a balky horse 
to unharness him and lead him into the stable because 
e tired of trying to make him go. 

but through a great national 


It will 


vou al 
Not through reform, 
crisis must the reign of the expert come, 
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come through a triumph of destiny, and not through 
the ingenuity of man. It will come through the ul- 
timate clash of the trust and the labor organizations, 
or socialism. If we do not waste our energy in “fool 
reform,” the sooner the crisis will come and our 
country will emerge from its chaotic industrial con- 
ditions, 

No man or set of men is responsible either for the 
trust or for the labor organization. Fach is a neces- 
sarv phase of the expansion of our interests and the 
development of machinery. When the vast country 
heyond the Alleghenies was opened up we began an 
expansion that has not ended yet. When all the 
nations of the earth undertook the possession of our 
cities and prairies the reign of industrial and political 
terror began. When improved transportation, aglow 
with the friction of invention, almost annihilated 
time and space, expansion asserted its right to reign. 
When the coal region of Pennsylvania expanded into 
ihe Virginias and Illinois: when her iron fields were 
elastic enough to embrace Wisconsin and Alabama: 
when her oil wells flowed in Ohio and Indiana,—small 
ownerships were impossible. As soon as the coal 
nines of five states were competing with each other, 
and the standards of living varied so greatly as to 
make a serious difference in the scale of wages, a war 
was on between capital and labor. 

When every laboring man worked with his hands 
he knew what labor he was selling to his employer, 
and his only competition was his neighbor, and the 
permanency of employment and rate of wages were 
largely determined by his industry, skill, and endur- 
ance. But when machinery and cheap transportation 
came aman could be brought from the ends of the 
earth who could be taught in a short time to run the 
machine as well as, or better than, the man born and 
bred in the community. The native had a home and 
a family, with attendant expenses, while often the new 
comer could lay up money on half the wages of the 
native. 

No employer born and bred in the community 
would ever turn off his neighbors and employ the 
cheap and homeless foreigner. To do this he must 
inake a corporation to run his business, and he must 
be its agent. No man now dismisses and employs 
labor but the corporation. 

As soon as capital dealt with Jabor through an 
agent, then labor must deal with capital through an 
agent. No sooner was the corporation formed than 
the labor organization came. Hach has thought the 
other a child of Satan, and to overthrow his Satanic 
majesty’s emissary the corporation has grown and 
magnified itself, until it is now a series of so-called 
with $60,000,000, more or less, each. 
undermine these, laborers are in a series of organiza- 
tions, in which are practically all the laborers of 
America, and these men elect a mayor of Detroit, 
Haverhill, or Toledo, or a governor of Michigan in 
defiance of all political parties. 

What does this mean? Where is it to end? 

Let us keep cool. It will come out all right. If 
ix serious, just as a fever is serious; but if it runs its 
course under good conditions, it will come out right. 
The corporation and the so-called “trust” are a neces- 
sity, as much as a fire department or a police force, 
and so is the labor organization. 

If your competitor can hire labor in West Virginia 
for fifty cents, vou cannet pay seventy-five cents for 
the same work in Pennsylvania. You must reduce 
vour wages to the level of the neighboring state. 
Must you? Oh, the law of supply and demand! What 
industrial crimes are committed in thy name! Noth- 
ing would carry America back to barbarism more 
surely than this same great economic law. Gravita- 
tion would bring everything to the lowest level. The 
hird uses gravitation for flight, and civilization uses 
the law of supply and demand to defy its barbaric 
ediets. The early attempts, and some of the later, of 
labor to defy this law led to the reign of the mob, 
brutal and fiendish; but it is clearing the air, just as 
a lively tempe st will do in August. 

America could as easily go back to homespun cloth 
as she could to industrial conditions without corpora- 
Both are abused. 


There was no shoddy in the days when our grand 
mothers made all the cloth and yarn for the family, 
that came with machinery; go there were industrial 


tions and. labor organizations. 


virtues ix the days that the village blacksmith made 
horseshoes, that have given place to vices in these later 
days; but shoddy has found its level, and the produce 
of the loom is infinitely above the quality and quan- 
tity of ye olden time; so will all that is soulless in the 
corporation and unjust in the department store find 
their place and serve the community in noblest ways 
by highest means. 

The labor leader often demoralizes a community 
and brings temporary ruin in his track, but he is a 
stage in a great evolution, and will serve his fellow- 
men as definitely as Dewey served his country at 
Manila. 

To what are the trust and labor organization to 
lead? the scientific expert. 

It was necessary that the friendly employer should 
give way to the soulless corporation; that the day 
laborer should sign off his right to work to the com- 
mittee that deals with the soulless agent. As a result 
the corporation will ultimately test every man by his 
scientifie value, hy the sensible quality of his expert 
knowledge. Ultimately, the laborer will know that 
he will have work and wages in proportion to his 
faithfulness, skill, and industry. As soon as the 
trust craze has produced expert management there 
will be justice and honor of higher types than were 
known in the good old days of the individual em- 
plover. Then the labor organizations will be merely 
fraternal and improving. Neither the trust nor the 
labor organization is an end, merely a means to an 
end. <A scientific, expert basis of industrial life is 
the end that will be attained. 

To mect this, the schools must be in the hands of 
expert administrators and teachers for the purpose of 
preparing all children to meet the demand for experts 
that is to come in the near future. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

In the fighting which took place on Sunday, April 
23, east of Malolos, what began as a mere skirmish 
developed into a serious engagement. A small de- 
tachment of cavalry, sent out to reconnoitre, came 
upon a force of insurgents, strongly entrenched, and 
numbering a thousand or more. The Americans 
stood their ground, but would have been surrounded 
and annihilated had not re-enforecements been de- 
spatched to their relief. The Nebraska and Towa 
volunteers hurried forward, and Colonel Stotzenburg, 
commanding the Nebraska regiment, was killed as he 
led the charge which drove the Filipinos from their 
entrenchments. He was a brave soldier, and his 
death seemed peculiarly pathetic, as he had returned 
only that morning from a hasty visit to his wife at 
Manila. 

* * 


The advance. movement of General MacArthur's 
divison had for its immediate purpose the taking of 
Calumpit, the town north of Malolos, to which the 
Filipino forces retreated after they were driven out 
of Malolos; and for its remoter end the crushing of 
Aguinaldo’s army between MacAyihur’s division and 
the flying column under General Lawton, which 
operated against Calumpit from the northeast. The 
town was taken by MacArthur. after vigorous resist- 
ance, the insurgents firing the principal buildings as 
they left, and making good their retreat northward. 
The Filipinos fight more obstinately than they did at 
first, and show evidences of better organization and 
discipline. Perhaps this is the work of the Spanish 
officers who are reported to be aiding them. 

* * 


The taking of Calumpit was attended by exhibi 
tions of great daring on the part of the American vol- 
unteers, The Kansas nt especially distin 
euished itself by swimming and fording the river 
under a heavy fire, and storming the Filipino en- 
trenchments. The Filipino position was one of ex- 
ceptional natural strength and had heen so fortified 
that thev believed it to be impregnable. Its capture 
seems to have disheartened them, and was scon fol- 
lowed by the appearance of officers within the Ameri- 
can lines, under a flag of truce, asking a suspension of 
hostilities and negotiations for peace. Some doubt is 
naturally felt as to their sincerity, as they may only 
he seeking time to recuperate, but it looks as if the be- 


ginning of the end of the insurrection were in sight. 
The Philippine Commission, of which Admiral Dewey 
and General Otis are members, has full authority to 
arrange terms. 

* 

The Samoan commissioners are on their way from 
San Francisco to Apia, and when the cruiser Badger 
enters that harbor flying the American, British, and 
German flags, and bearing the three men who go 
out with full authority to adjust the quarrels which 
have occasioned so much irritation, we shall have a 
good illustration of the superiority of negotiation over 
war. ‘The commssioners will supersede all existing 
authorities on the islands, and their first business will 
he to restore order. They are given carte blanche to 
do everything which they can do by unanimous action, 
even to a suspension of the treaty; and later, they will 
report a scheme of final adjustment. 

* * * 

It isa pity that the satisfaction which is felt over 
the return of the Raleigh from Manila should be 
clouded with regret for the singular indiscretions of 
her commander, Captain Coghlan. lis speeches in 
New York regarding the conduct of the German ad- 
miral at Manila, and his public recital of a coarse 
satire upon the Waiser have irritated the German 
government, and have led it to ask an explanation. 
The ineident has been unduly magnified, and is a 
matter, as Secretary Hay is understood to have told 
the German ambassador, for the navy department to 
deal with in the way of discipline, rather than for the 
state department to take up. Captain Coghlan spoke, 
of course, unofficially, and under conditions of social 
exhilaration, but the government could not wholly 
ignore his indiseretion, as probably it would have been 
glad to. 

* * * 

The retirement of Speaker Reed from congress, to 
engage in the practice of law in New York, is a dis- 
tinct public loss, for he has used his large powers al- 
most always wisely, and to the promotion of the effi- 
ciency of congress. The prime motive is a pecuniary 
one, for he makes the change under a guarantee of 
fifty thousand dollars a year. Shrewd_ politicians 
imagine that he may also have a political motive, for 
if he chooses later to re-enter publie life, he will have 
an obvious advantage as a citizen of New York. The 
immediate effect of his retirement is to open a vigor- 
ous canvass for the suecession to the speakership. 
The Republican margin in the next house is small, 
and it will take a good parliamentarian in the chair to 
make it effective. 

* * * 

It seems probable that the act of Governor Stone 
of Pennsylvania in appointing Mr. Quay senator, im- 
mediately upon his acquittal on the charge of econ- 
spiraev, was intended for politieal effect. The gover- 
nor, in his letter to Vice-President Hobart, cited as 
authority for the appointment the clause in the fed- 
eral constitution which empowers the executive to 
make a temporary appointment when a vacancy hap- 
pens during the recess of a legislature. But this 
vacancy did not happen in that way, but while the 
legislature was in session. In the Corbett case, the 
Ice Mantle ease, and other recent instances, the senate 
has established the precedent that senators appointed 
hy governors after legislatures have had a chance to 
elect. but have not done so, cannot be admitted. 

* * * 

The four states which failed to elect senators will, 
of course, be treated alike. If Mr. Quay is admitted 
from Pennsylvania, senators appointed by governors 
must be admitted from California, Utah, and Dela- 
ware. The Republican governors of California and 
Itah would appoint Republican senators, and the 
Demoeratie governor of Delaware would appoint a 
Democrat, so that the Republicans would make a net 
gain of two by the admission of the quartette; but par- 
tisan advantage would not be a creditable reason for 
plaving fast and loose with a constitutional question. 
\ssuming that the senate adheres to its precedents, 
the election of Mr. Taliferro to succeed Mr. Pasco 
from Flerida completes the list of senators-elect. 
Like Mr. McCumber from North Dakota, Mr. Clark 
from Montana, Mr. Foster from Washington, and Mr. 
Quarles from Wisconsin, Mr. Taliferro is wholly with- 
out experience in public office. 
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THIRD YEAR—SECOND HALF. 

Literature-—Drama. It is suggested that the literature 
of this half year be wholly Shakespeare. Attention 
should be given to the dramatic construction, especially 
to the difference between the plot and a narrative poem. 
In this connection it might be well to read some such 
critical studies of poetry as may be found in the works 
of Matthew Arnold and James Russell Lowell. 

Composition—-Composition work of this half year may 
very properly be largely study of characters of the drama, 
and the critical treatment of the various plays studied, 
from the student’s point of view. This last phrase is im- 
portant; the student should not merely read the plays, 
but should study them, and should give expression not 
to the teacher's nor the critie’s view, but to his own. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

During this year the students should study the history 
of English literature. This study should determine the 
topics selected for class and home reading. It is well to 
select for study some works which will test to the full 
the students’ matured power. Pupils should now learn 
to meet new difficulties, both in thought and vocabulary. 

The technical work of this year, to take the place of the 
erammar and rhetoric suggested for the earlier years, 
should be based largely upon the study of the history of 
the English language. 

Composition—-The composition work of this year 
should be varied in topic and in style. Some composi- 
tions of considerable length should be required. These 
should be upon subjects that will employ the student’s 
most mature thought. Considerable time should be 
spent in their preparation, and they should be examined 
and criticised step by step by the teacher. At the end 
of the course in English, each student should be required 
to submit a final essay or thesis upon some literary topic, 
to show to a degree his appreciation of the work done, 
and to illustrate as fully as possible his power of ex- 
pression. 

A list of about 150 books, representing the various de- 
partments of literature, should be prepared, graded and 
classified. This list should be offered as suggestive, 
from which books illustrating the course of study here 
offered may be selected. 

REPORT ON HISTORY. 

The report of the sub-committee on history, civics, and 
economies was adopted as submitted by Messrs. Hinsdale, 
James, and Jones. It is in substance as follows: 

Resolved, that it is desirable that our colleges and uni- 
versities should accept as a unit for admission a year’s 
work in economics, including under this head a course in 
elementary political economy, supplemented by ade- 
quate instruction in commercial geography and indus- 
trial history. 

Resolved, that the sub-committee approves the course 
in history recommended by the committee of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, with the following proviso, 
namely: That it is highy desirable that one year of 
United States history and civil government should be 
furnished by all secondary schools, and be accepted as a 
requirement for admission by all colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Resolved, that it is also desirable that colleges should 
accept, in addition to the year of the history of the United 
States and civil government already recommended, at 
least half a year of intensive study of some period of sis- 
tory, especially the history of the United States. 

We recommend that some portion of the time devoted 
to history be given, so far as practicable, to intensive 
study in some important topic or event of the particular 
history pursued, 

REQUIREMENTS IN PHYSICS. 

With reference to the requirements in physics, the 
committee adopted the following propositions: 

1. That in public high schools and schools preparatory 
for colleges physics be taught in a course occupying not 
less than one year of daily exercises, more than this 
amount of time to be taken for the work if it is begun 
earlier than the next to the last year of the school course. 

2. That this course of physics include a large amount 
ot laboratory work, mainly quantitative, done by the 
pupils under the careful direction of a competent instrue- 
tor, and recorded by the pupil in a note book. 

3. That such laboratory work, including the keeping 
of the note book, and the working out of results from 
laboratory observations, occupy approximately one-half 
of the whole time given to physies by the pupil. 

1. That the course include also instruction by text- 
book and lecture, with qualitative experiments by the in- 
structor, elucidating and enforcing the laboratory work. 
or dealing with matters not touched upon in that work, 
to the end that the pupil may gain not merely empirical 
knowledge, but, so far as this may be practicable, a com- 
prehensive and connected view of the most important 
facts and laws in elementary physics, 


5. That college admission requirements be so framed 
that a pupil who has successfully followed out such a 
course of physics as that here described may offer it 
toward satisfying such requirements. 

The modifications in the original form of these propo- 
sitions suggested by us are: (1) The substitution of the 
word “approximately” for the words “not more than” in 
the third line for No. 3. (2) The striking out of the 
parenthetical clause in No. 5. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The commission adopted the report of the sub-commit- 
tee on physical geography and recommend:— 

1. That this committte adopt the definition of physi- 
cal geography given in the report of the sub-committee 
on physical geography appended to this report, namely, 
“The Physical Environment of Man,” and that its prin- 
cipal themes are: The earth as a globe, the atmosphere, 
the ocean and the lands, all appropriately limited in scope 
and difficulty by the time at the disposal of the course 
and the capacity of high school pupils, and all taught 
“with the motive and the special point of view defined 
above’; and that ‘The distribution of organisms should 
not be taught with reference to zoological and botanical 
classification, but in exposition of the organic environ- 
ment of man, and as itself controlled by physiographic 
and other influences.” 

2. That in the public high schools and other secondary 
schools physical geography be taught in a course occu- 
pying not less than four periods a week during one school 
vear; and that this course should be placed in the ninth 
grade (first high school year, in the present organization 
of most public schools). 

2. That the course in physical geography should in- 
clude a large amount of field and laboratory work: and 
lectures, discussions, and text-book study should, so far 
as practicable, be related to such work. Note books 
should not be an end in themselves; they should be kept 
in such a way as to emphasize the spirit and method of 
scientific work. 

4. That the course in physical geography outlined in 
the foregoing propositions, when satisfactorily com- 
pleted, count as one unit toward satisfying the require- 
ments for admission to college. 


REPORT ON CHEMISTRY. 


The report on chemistry submitted by the natural sci- 
ence department makes the following suggestions: — 

1. That in the public high schools and in preparatory 
schools chemistry be taught in a course occupying not 
less than an assignment of four exercises a week for a 
vear; more than this amount of time to be taken for the 
work if it is begun earlier than the third year of the 
school course. 

2. That this course in chemistry include a large 
amount of individual laboratory work, including some 
quantitative exercises. 

3. That such laboratory work, including the keeping 
of the note book and the working out of the results from 
laboratory observations, occupy approximately one-half 
of the whole chemistry assignment: double periods of 
time being given to each laboratory exercise. 

{. That the course also include instruction by text- 


book, demonstration. with qualitative and quantitative 
experiments by the instructor, and frequent quizzes. 

5. That a pupil who has successfully followed out 
such a course of chemistry as that here described may 
offer it for one unit of work in satisfaction of the require- 
ments for admission to college. 

This report concludes with detailed suggestions as to 
the subject matter of study and its treatment. 


SUBJECT OF BOTANY. 
The subject of botany received the following sugges- 


tions: — 

1. That in public high schools and in preparatory 
schools botany be taught in a course occupying not less 
than one-half year, and preferably one year, with at least 


four exercises a week. 
9 That this course in botany include a large amount 


of individual laboratory work, supplemented by as much 
field work as possible. 

8. That such laboratory work, including the keeping 
of the note book, occupy approximately one-half of the 
whole botany assignment, double periods of time being 
given to each laboratory exercise. 

4. That the course also include instruction by text- 
book, informal lectures, and frequent quizzes. 

5. That a pupil who has successfully completed such 
a course in botany as that here described may offer it for 
cne-half or one unit of work in satisfaction of the re- 
quirements for admission to college. 

6. That for entering students who have thus satisfied 
a definite requirement in botany, and who continue the 
subject in college, there be provided a suitable sequel to 
the school course in continuation of the study, such stu- 
dents being in no case placed in the same class with be- 
ginners. 

7. The standpoint of the entire course should be that 


of plants as living things and at work, details of struc- 
ture being entirely subordinated. Constant and accurate 
drawing should be insisted upon as the only means of se- 
curing and recording definite observation. Great care 
should be taken not to overload the student with details 
or to demand too exhaustive a study of single forms. 
Clearness and variety are essentials in such work. 


GENERAI RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following resolutions were also passed: — 

Resolved, that the requirements for admission to tech- 
nical schools shall be equally extended and thorough 
with the requirements for admission to college. 

Resolved, that teachers in the secondary schools should 
be college graduates, or have the equivalent of a college 
education. 

Resolved, that we approve of allowing gifted students 
to carry extra work and complete the four-year course 
in three years. 

Resolved, that the colleges will aid the secondary 
schools by allowing credit toward a degree for work done 
in secondary schools beyond the amount required for en- 
trance when equal in amount and thoroughness. 

Resolved, that the principle of election should be rec- 
ognized in secondary schools. 

Resolved, that we recommend an increase in the 
school days in secondary schools to permit e larger 
amount of study in school under supervision. 

Resolved, that we recommend that any piece of work 
comprehended within studies included in this report that 
has covered at least one year of four periods a week in a 
well-regulated secondary school should be considered 
worthy of acceptance for admission to college. 


Unprecedented Successes 


This set of readers, by James Batpwiy, Ph.D., is the most | 
attractive ever published. Furnished in either eight books for 


graded schools’ or five books for 

BALDWIN’S country schools. Throughout the | 
SCHOOL READING series an excellent variety of sub- 
BY GRADES. jects is presented, including fasci- 
nating children’s stories, historical | 


sketches, and selections from many of the best authors. 
From familiarity with these the pupil acquires a desire for the 


best literature. Notable illustrations with portraits of famous 
authors and excellent reproductions of celebrated pictures. 


This course, by Freperte H. Rietey and Tuomas Tarren 
consists of a primer, six readers, and seven charts, carefully 


graded, reasonable in price, and de- 


signed to cover the whole course in NATURAL 
primary and grammar schools. As COURSE 
a rational method it aims both to in- IN MUSIC 


struct pupils in the art of vocal 


music and to make them familiar with the works of the great- 
est composers. In conjunction with these musical selections, 
the poems of the master-writers are employed, thus educating 
the taste of the pupil. The rapid introduction and success of 
this method in music is extraordinary in the history of text- | 
books. 


This series of geographies, by Jacgues W. Repway, F. R. 
G.S., and Russert Hinman, has for its central thought the 
Earth and its relations to Man. 

NATURAL The novel plan of treatment is 

very interesting to both teacher and 
GEOGRAPHIES. pupil. The only school geography 
having corresponding maps drawn 
on the same scale and showing correctly the relative size of 
countries. Relief maps. Supplementary exercises with 
laboratory work and references for collateral reading. Many 
other new features. Elementary, 60 cents; Advanced, $1.25. 


This is the simplest and most natural method yet devised 
of obtaining the highest perfection in the three essentials of 
good penmanship: legibility, rapid- 


ity, and beauty. No meaningless BARNES’ 
words are used, but interesting NATIONAL 
phrases and sentences, which are VERTICAL 
very instructive to the young. 
Tasteful drawings are given, which PENMANSHIP. 
may be copied by the pupils. 
Charts in two sheets......... DOF 1.00 
Charts in four sheets........ DOF 


For descriptive circulars and catalogue: regarding 
these and many other superior books, please write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGQ 


BOSTON ATLANTA BZ PORTLAND, Ore. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 
TREATED EXPERIMENTALLY. 
By Alex. Morgan, M. A., D.Se., F. R. 
S. E. London, New York, and Bom- 
bay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 320 pp. 
A scientific treatment of physiography 

on the lines of the laboratory method is 

a more satisfactory and interesting way 

of studying that subject than to accept 

ent-and-dried summaries, generaliza- 
tions, and laws. Professor Morgan, in 
his book on this science, asks the stu- 
dent to observe, to collect, and classify 
the facts obtained, and, if possible, find 
out for himself the general underlying 
laws. More than 200 experiments are 
described, and most of them require only 
simple apparatus that can be made or 
easily procured by the teacher. The 

book is full of diagrams, maps, and il- 

lustrations that are very helpful and 

valuable. 

The experiments, however, are a sec- 
ondary interest, and, independently of 
them, the text discusses and explainsthe 


Box 645. 


ting the merits of the. . 


books per annum, and thus saves the . 


‘Town Meeting HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi 


ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . , 
should feel like investiga. System for Preserving Books,” 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- ‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed- 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards, 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 

All we ask is a fuir trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 

We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 

Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 

This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


various subjects. The scope of the book 
is broad, for the aim of physiography is to give “a general 
knowledge of the earth, what is on it, in it, and about it,” 
and to be, at the same time, ‘‘a real introduction to the 
various branches of physical science.” Accordingly, it 
treats of gravitation, inertia, energy; of the atmosphere, 
winds, and ocean currents; of minerals, volcanoes, the 
rotation of the earth, the seasons, eclipses, and a multi- 
tude of kindred subjects. It is closely allied with the 
study of physics, chemistry, and geography. The book 
is scientific without being too technical, and it contains 
a wonderful amount of practical, interesting information, 
simply and clearly stated. It would be hard to make a 
more useful and valuable book on the subject for active 
study in the classroom for the teacher's aid or for gen- 
eral reference. 


DENIS DUVAL, ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, ETC. By 
William M. Thackeray. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, $1.75. 

The twelfth volume of the Biographical Edition con- 
tains Thackeruy’s last works, and the introduction de- 
scribes the last years of his life. Mrs. Ritchie recalls sev- 
eral incidents connected with the ‘“‘Roundabout Papers,” 
written for the Cornhill Magazine, of which he was the 
editor, which give them a fresh interest. The story of 
“Denis Duval.” on which he was working so diligently at 
the last, takes on a new value to lovers of Thackeray in 
the light of these notes. His daughter tells how the 
whole family shared the excitement and the absorbing 
interest of the author in the events which he was nar- 
rating. Those were hard-working days, and the unfin- 
ished results promised as great and brilliant a novel as 
any of his earlier ones. In the notes we learn how care- 
ful he was about historical accuracy, even in insignificant 
details, and hew the plot was to have developed to the 
end. The vclume contains also a play called ‘“‘The Wolves 
and the l.amh’’ and “‘Lovel the Widower.” 

Mis. Ritchie quotes a pleasant letter from Dickens to 
Thackeray, but, aside from that, all she says of their re- 
lations is her father’s remark concerning Dickens, ‘““We 
shall never be allowed to be friends, that is clear.’’ The 
whole maiter of personal hostility is dismissed thus, “I 
suppose some people disliked my father—perhaps he 
thought there were more than really existed.” A few 
sincere tributes to his character and his place in litera- 
ture are quoted, and a few memories of the events of his 
last days and his cheerful welcome of death close this 
record of “the only satirist who mingles loving kindness 
with his sarcasm, and charity and humility with his grav- 
est rebuke.” 


CHILD LIFE. A First Reader. By Etta Austin Blais- 
dell. New York: The Macmillan Company. Illus- 
trated. 127 pp. Oil (washable) covers. Price, 25 
cents. 

There will always be room for so beautiful, usable, and 
sensible a book as this first of the Child Life Series, of 
which there are to be four. We had thought that the 
limit had been reached, and that inventive genius could 
make no further important advance in the production of 
first readers. Art and literary skill, psychology and ex- 
perience had done so much that there seemed no occasion 
for more. 

Miss Blaisdell and the Macmillans have, however, found 
a subject for the series that is a treasure in itself. ‘Child 
Life” is charming, but when you add ‘Child Life in Tale 
and Fable.” “Child Life in Many Lands,” and “‘Child Life 
in Literature,” the suggestiveness of delight to children 
of all ages is boundless. Another departure, so far as we 
know, is the washable oil cover. 

The pedagogical and literary merits have never been 
excelled, which is a grand tribute to pay Miss Blaisdell, 
who has challenged admiration in the face of the best 
department of school book making. Her success is no 
surprise to those who have known her to be unsurpassed 
as a leader and supervisor of primary school teachers. 
The art work. notably the color feature, has been per- 
fected regardless of expense. 


THE RESCUE OF CUBA. By Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., 
President of University of Illinois. Boston and New 
York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 186 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 

President Draper has delivered as many important ad- 
dresses in the past fifteen years as any American edu- 
cator, and these have all been printed here and there, to 
the advantage of the cause, but, so far as we know, “The 
Rescue of Cuba” is the first book that has come from his 
pen, but it will not be the last if success is any temptation 
to continue in a literary career well begun. 

President Draper has all the instincts and tralning for 
gathering and evidence, for the arrangement of 


material, and for the effective statement of conditions. 
This book has been prepared with every inducement to 
do good work, and he has had the inspiration to make it 
his best work. 

“The Rescue of Cuba” is more than a history, it is a 
patriotic inspiration. The Civil War produced no single 
book that it is so important for children to read asa 
prelude to patriotism and loyalty in thought and life as 
this recital of the causes, conditions, and results of the 
Spanish War. 

The publishers have made a beautiful book in typog- 
raphy, illustration, and binding. It is as valuable supple- 
mentary reading as the times have yet produced. 


THE RIVER SYNDICATE. By Charles E. Carryl. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

This is a collection of seven short stories, taking its title 
from the first one. They are all intensely interesting, and 
cover a wide range of fiction, from the Sherlock Holmes 
style to strongly pathetic. 

‘The stories are written with a forcible hand, and show 
much ingenuity and originality in their action. To those 
who delight in short stories this book will be read with 
interest end pleasure. 


‘76 LYRICS OF THE REVOLUTION. By Rev. Edward 


C. Jones, A. M. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

134 pp. 

A spirit of patriotism and fervent admiration of the 
heroes of Revolutionary days prompted the poems in a 
small book that has recently appeared under the title 
“Lyrics of the Revolution.” They were written some 
fiftv years ago, but the subjects are those in which our 
interest is always keen. The lyrics are based on histori- 
cal events, and are the more interesting that many of the 
incidents narrated are unfamiliar and seldom heralded in 
poetry. 


THE GAP IN THE FENCE. By Harriet Louise 
Jerome. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 275 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

“The Gap in the Fence” is a story of girls and boys 
living in adjoining houses who played together on one 
side or the other of the fence, and boarded up the gap 


only after serious quarrels. They are natural, fun-loving 


children, with little worries and jealousies to overcome, 
always having some kind of good time. The author has 
had experience in kindergarten work, and shows in this 
story a sympathy and an understanding of the ways and 
thoughts of children, and of what they like. Without 
being in the least ‘preachy,’ the book teaches many les- 
sons of kindness, unselfishness, and of.a cheerful, forgiv- 
ing spirit. Children, and girls especially, will enjoy the 
story and become very fond of the merry young folks in 
it. It is in every way a good story for children, vastly 
better in plot, tone, and style than many that are ac- 
cepted. 

JOHNNIE. By E. O. Laughlin. Indianapolis: The 

Bowen- Merril Company. 

With a perfunctory sense of duty we took up this story, 
but with a feeling of satisfaction we laid it down. 

The author relates his tale in a simple, straightforward 
manner that appeals to the reader from the beginning. 
We all know the boy “Johnnie.’’ We have seen him at 
school, at play, at work; his joys, his “puppy-love,” his 
trials, are all familiar, and his career has received here a 
iitting framework. No one can read the book without a 
decided feeling of refreshing delight. 

The publishers have done their part with excellent 
effect, and the many illustrations are fine photogravure 
vignettes. 


CALIFORNIA PLANTS IN THEIR HOMES. A Botani- 


cal Reader for Children. By Alice Merritt Davidson. 
216 pp. Price, 90 cents. With Supplement for Use of 
Teachers. 133 pp. Price, $1.50. Los Angeles, Cal.: 


B. R. Baumgardt & Co. 

Southern California is so notably the land where nature 
is in full bloom and plant growth is most luxurious that 
it deserves a botanical book of its own. Mrs. Davidson's 
Reader on “California Plants” is intended for children in 
the grammar school grades, but she has succeeded in 
making a book that will interest older people of the state 
who do not care for deep technicalities of botany or for 
minute details of plant structure. It deals with plants 
that are common throughout the state, and aims to stimu- 
late and aid the observation of plant growth and habits. 
The work is thoroughly scientific and, at the same time, 
interesting and readable for the young student. The 
drawings are carefully made and helpful in illustrating 
the téxt 


The supplement for teachers explains how to adapt the 
Reader to the nature study of each grade, suggests ways 
of teaching, and gives much added information. It would 
seem to be an indispensable book for nature study in Cali- 
fornia schools. 

HUGH GWYETH. A Roundhead Cavalier. By Beulah 
Marie Dix. New York: The Macmillan Company. 376 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

A strong, fresh tale is ‘“‘Hugh Gwyeth,” which is not 
soon forgotten, and is re-read with keen pleasure. The 
story is of the days in 1642, when Englishmen were fight- 
ing against each other for King Charles or for parliament. 
The conflict at Edgehill gives occasion for a powerful bit 
of battle description. We are concerned more directly 
with the lad Hugh, who sets out to seek his father, whom 
he had been brought up to believe was dead. He finds 
him, only to be cast off. Pride keeps them apart until 
the boy’s brave deeds win the father’s love. The love of 
man for man forms the strong theme of the story, and the 
girl is only a dim shadow in the background. It is full of 
stirring adventures, duels, battles, and night rides, not 
of the common blood and thunder variety, but such as 
give atrue and intensely interesting picture of life in 
those days. 

In fact and in spirit the book is true to history and to 
the life of the times, but nothing of the-scholar’s study is 
obtrusive to spoil the free air of the novel. The natural- 
ness with which the English of the seventeenth century 
is made the language of the book is one of its fascina- 
tions. 

The book has a score of strong points: Originality of 
plot, which never weakens, but grows constantly of 
deeper interest; great power of description; color and 
vigor of style; and a literary finish that would never sug- 
gest the first novel of a young woman. Miss Dix com- 
pleted her apprenticeship before she wrote “Hugh 
Gwyeth,” and this book announces a new writer whose 
work will be watched with interest. 

SCENES DE VOYAGES DE VICTOR HUGO. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Bertrand 
Bronson, A. M. I. De Paris a Aix-la-Chapelle. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Narrow 16mo, buckram. 
XVi., 247 Pp. 

Sketches from Hugo’s volumes of travel entitled ‘Le 
Rhin,’’ such as are collected in the little book of “Scenes 
de Voyages,” give interesting glimpses of this wonderful 
writer, and are in themselves entertaining reading. His 
descriptions and pictures are graphic and beautiful, and 
the journey down the Rhine affords many opportunities 
to express his love of nature. Philosophy and _ polities, 
history and legend are intermingled in a delightful 
fashion. The language is easy, and the book recommends 
itself for individual reading for pleasure even more than 
for class work. The publishers deserve general thanks 
for giving the book a particularly attractive appearance, 
in pleasant contrast with the usual text-book form. 


SECOND YEAR IN GERMAN. By TI. Keller. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 388 


pp. 
Professor Keller has followed his ‘‘First Year in Ger- 
man” by a second year book of thirty lessons. Each 


lesson contains a reading exercise, with vocabulary, 
questions for conversation, and oral and written exercises 
in German. The derivation and formation of words are 
studied systematically, and points of grammar are care- 
fully considered as they come up in the text. By this 
combination of reading and grammar much of the dull- 
ness of the latter study is avoided, and a practical work- 
ing knowledge is secured. The selections for reading are 
admirable, being taken from the best writers of German 
literature. Some of the finest poems in the language are 
included, so that the pupil gets some real acquisitions, 
besides a knowledge of German. For a single volume 
this book gives a splendid equipment for study. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater.” Price,50 cents —— 
“Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield.” Edited by Henry W. Boynton. 
Price 25 cents. “Collection of Poetry for School Reading.” 
Selected by Marecns White. Price, 50 cents “Shelley's Shorter 
Poems.” Price. 59 cents, Histoire de France.” By Alice 
Fortier. Price 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Wooster Primer.” By Lizzie E. Wooster. Price, 25 cents. 
Topeka: Crane & Co. mee 

“Danish Fairv and Folk Tales from the Danish.’ By J. Christian 
Rav. Priee, $1.50 ——Fur and Feather Tales’? By Hamblen Sears. 
Price. $1.75 ‘Ballads and Miscellanies.”” By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Price, $1.75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Froebel’s Education by Development Translated by Josephine 
Jarvis. New York: D Appleton & Co 

“A Gnide to the Wild Flowers.”’ By Alice Lounsberry, Pri¢ge, 
82.50, New York: Frederick A. stokeg Company 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 


ertion. 

It imparts to the entire 
system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 4-6: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Algona; Miss Ida Fesanback, 
secretary. 

May 12: New England Normal Council at 
Boston normal school. Cnarles_ S. 
Chapin, president; Viola M. White, Gor- 
ham, Me., secretary. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 21-23: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cincinnati. 

June 14-23: Platte County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, Columbus, Neb.; L. H. Leavy, 
county superintendent. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 


July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 


Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
0O.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D, C. 

October 19-20-21: Northeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 
November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 

Teachers’ Association at Creston. 
December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


May 6: Principals’ meeting, Handel hall, 
at 10.80 a. m.; Superintendent E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, chairman. George 
Howland Club, Palmer house, at 1 p. 
m.; Charles I. Bartholf, secretary. 
Ella F. Young Club, Kinsley’s, at 1 p. 
m., Harriet N. Winchell. president. 
Horace Mann Club, Handel hall, 1.30 p. 
m.; Edward E. Webb, president. 

May 13: Octavius Club, Le Moyne build- 
ing, at 10.30 a. m.; Miss Esther Mor- 
gan, president. Chicago Teachers’ 
Club, Masonic temple, 2.30 p. m.; Miss 
Jennie Goldman, president. Chicago 
Manual Training Association, 408 Le 
Moyne block, at 9 a. m.; Grant Beebe, 


president. Cook County Teachers’ As- 
sociation,, Y. M. C. A., 153 La Salle 
street, at 10.30 a. m.; J. E. Lemon, 


president. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

PHILLIPS. Hugh Pendexter of Nor- 
way has been elected principal of the high 
school. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE. Cassius 
Claudius Williamson, '98, of Gorham, N. 


H., who has been assistant in chemistry 
for the past year, has resigned, owing to 
ill health. His place has been taken by 
Carl Vose Woodbury, ’99. of Woodfords. 
——Professor Leslie Alexander Lee has re- 
cently been appointed chairman of the 
Maine Topographical Commission. 

COLBY COLLEGE. Professor and Mrs. 
J. William Black will spend the coming 
vacation in Europe. They will sail from 
New York June 10.——Henry R. Spencer, 
Colby, ‘99, has been appointed instructor 
in the Coburn Classical Institute. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Mt. Holyoke Alumnae 
Association held its annual gentlemen’s 
night at the Hotel Vendome April 20. 
Prominent educators were present, includ- 
ing President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, Miss Sarah P. Eastman of 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridge, Mrs. C. I. 
Goodell, president of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society. and Professor 
Edwin H. Hall of Harvard. 

GROTON. David Gibbs of Harvard 
University has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools. 

WESTFIELD. The school board has 
elected S. H. Holmes of Grafton superin- 
tendent of schools. 

SOUTHWICK. The school committtee 
of Granville, Southwick, and Agawam met 
April 26 and re-elected Herbert Richard- 
son superintendent of schools. This is 
Mr. Richardson's third vear in office. 

CHELSEA. The high school has had 
a delightful reception to the parents, 
given by the principal, Alton E. Briggs, 
one of the most successful secondary 
school men in the state. It is generally 
understood that the Chelsea high school 
has relatively a larger proportion of out- 
of-town students of any city in the state. 
Principal Briggs is always on the alert to 


secure the loyal co-operation of the 
parents. 
NEW BEDFORD. Principal A. F. 


Wood, Fifth-street school, makes much of 
patriotic occasions, and has inspired his 
pupils with a special reverence for the 
flag. Here are a few of the mottoes on 
which the children are brought up: “The 
stars and stripes, the pride of our school 
and the glory of our nation.” “Our aim: 
the development of character, scholarship, 
power, and patriotism in every pupil.” 
“Our safety: the ballot, free schools, and 
the Bible.”” “Our defenders: We mourn 
the dead, we cherish the living.’’ The 
principal has prepared a beautiful ‘“‘patri- 
otic souvenir,” giving the history of the 
eight flags which the school has had. 

PEPPERELL. The school committee is 
reduced this year from seven to three. 
The report of the school committee says: 
“At the close of our second year’s experi- 
ence with a _ local superintendent of 
schools, we find our schools are showing 
an improvement well worth the additional 
expense to the town as compared with the 
district system.” 

The school committees of Duxbury, 
Marshfield, and Scituate met in eonvention 
at Scituate April 8. and organized by the 
choice of Henry’ Barstow of Dux- 
bury, chairman, and Miss Clara M. Skeele 
of Scituate, secretary; Edgar L. Willard. 
A. M., was re-elected superintendent of 
schools. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The Yale corporation 
has filled the vacant professorship of the 
Emily Sanford chair of English literature 
by appointing Charlton M. Lewis. ‘86 
Ph.D., at present assistant professor in the 
department of English. This is the first 
time that the chair has been filled since its 
establishment, six years ago, by the be- 
quest of the late Judge FE. C. Billings. 

WILLIMANTIC. George P. Phenix, 
principal of the state normal school, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Phenix, sailed April 26 
for Liverpool. They will spend some 
three months abroad. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Under the will of 
Wallace C. Andrews, who, with his wife. 
died in the fire that destroyed their home 
in this city recently, a sums esti- 
mated at $1,000,000 is made immedi- 
ately available for founding a school for 
girls at Willoughby, Lake county, O., on 
the Williams farm. The idea of the school 
is to furnish an elementary education to 
girls between the ages of ten and sixteen 
years, and make them independent and 
self-supporting. One-tenth of the amount 
is to be used for the erection of suitable 
buildings, and the remainder to running 
the school. In case the one-tenth is not 
sufficient, the executors of the will are di- 
rected to allow the money to accumulate 


People are easily frightened when they 
think that something is the matter with 
heart or lungs. Off they rush to the phy- 
sician’s office and have themselves ex- 
amined, no matter how big the fee may be. 
They do not real- 
ize that various 
forms of heart 
trouble may be 
sympa- 


the organ teally 
breaking down 
is the stomach. 
i The stomach is 
usually the last 
care of man or 
woman. 


When the di- 
gestion is im- 
paired, when & 
the blood is 2 
poor, when a 7 
weakness of 
body is joined 

to worry of mind, when consumption 
is invited by the condition of the lungs 
and blood, then there is a real scare. 
What is to be done to purify and vitalize 
the blood? What will stop that hacking 
cough and strengthen the weak lungs? 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures ninety-eight per cent. of such cases. 
It strengthens weak lungs and cures obsti- 
nate lingering cough, bronchitis, bleeding 
of the lungs and kindred ailments, which, 
if neglected or unskillfully treated, lead 
up to consumption. 

‘““My wife had hemorrhage of the lungs,” 
writes W. A. Sanders, Esq., of Hern, Mason Co., 
W. Va. ‘“‘“gshe had ten hemorrhages, and the 
people all Stound here said she would never be 
well again. But she began to take Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, and soon began tc 
gain strength and flesh. After taking ten bot- 
tles she was entirely well. If any one doubts 
the merits of this medicine they may enclose 
self-addressed envelope with stamp, and I will 
auswer.”’ 

Send Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., 21 
Oone-cent stamps, to cover cost of mailing 
only, and he will send you a free copy of 
his 1008 page illustrated Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, the best medical work 
published. Cloth-bound 31 stamps. 


until enough is at hand. There are five 
directors of the institution, according to 
Mr. Andrews’ intentions. They are to be 
known as the board of directors, and in- 
clude the governor of the state of Ohio, the 
congressman from the district in which 
the institution is located, the mayor of 
Willoughby, the treasurer of Erie county, 
and Gamaliel St. John. If, owing to any 
legal miscalculation, the project meets 
with failure, then the money is to go to the 
Smithsonian Institution for the foundation 
of an institution on similar lines. 


ITHACA. The committee of the Ameri- 
can school at Athens announces the ap- 
pointment of Miss Harriet A. Boyd, at 
present a student in Athens, to the Agnes 
Hoppin memorial fellowship for the year 
1899-1900. This fellowship is open to 
women graduates of all American colleges, 
and yields $1,000 a year. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. The annual debate be- 
tween Harvard and Princeton was held 
April 5. President Patton presided, and 
the judges were Professors E. G. Phelps, 
Yale, J. B. Moore, Columbia, J. W. Jenks. 
Cornell. The decision was in favor of 
Harvard. ——— It is learned through 
Dr. Patton, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, that a full professorship of $100,000 
has been endowed by anonymous friends 
of the university. It will be in general 
politics, embracing the departments of in- 
ternational law, political science, diplo- 
macy, and kindred subjects. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

MORGANTOWN. ‘The regents of the 
West Virginia University have passed a 
resolution to establish a school of domes- 
tic science. President Raymond was in- 
structed to engage an instructor at a 
salary of $1,600 ayear. This is an entirely 
new departure in university work, but the 
regents think it will be a popular depart- 
ment because of the large number of 
women students. Edwin B. Uline, Ph.D., 
was elected an assistant in botany and 
biology, and the course leading to medi- 
cine was defined. The regents approved 
of the president’s recommendation to es- 
tablish a fellowship in Latin. Greek, 
French, German, economics. engineering, 
chemistry, mathematies, ulture, and 
elocution, and the power to appoint the 
fellows was placed in the hands of Presi- 
dent Raymond. Professor Charles Patter- 
son was promoted to the professorship of 
elocution and rhetoric, Professor Freder- 
ick W. Truscott to that of Germanic lan- 
guages and literature, Professor R. E. Fast 


to that of American history and eco- 
nomics, and Professor McKenzie of Roman 
languages. Benjamin Printz was elected 
instructor in athletics at a salary of $800 
a year. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. At the invitation of a com- 
mittee of the Chicago and Cook County 
High School Teachers’ Association, about 
a hundred teachers of history, civics, and 
economics, and others interested, met in 
Chicago on March 31 and April 1 last and 
organized an association in the interest of 
the teachers of these subjects in the North 
Central states. The constitution, as 
adopted, provides that “any teacher of his- 
tory, civics, or economics, in any public or 
private school, or in any institution of 
higher education within the states of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, or the executive 
head of any such school or institution, or 
of any system of schools within the states 
named, is eligible to active membership.”’ 
Regular meetings of the association are to 
be held twice yearly, one meeting in Chi- 
cago, on the Friday and Saturday immedi- 
ately preceding Easter. and the other on 
the third Saturday of October, the place 
to be chosen by the executive committee. 
The annual membership dues are $1.00. 
The officers of the association for the cur- 
rent year. are’ President, Professor 
Charles H. Haskins, University of Wiscon- 
sin; vice-president, Miss Lucy L. Wilson, 
Vest Division high school, Chicago; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Harry S. Vaile, Hyde 
Park high school, Chicago; executive 
committee, the above-named officers, to- 
gether with Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, prin- 
cipal of the high school. Wabash, Ind., Dr. 
Earle W. Dow, University of Michigan 
Professor P. V. N. Myers, University of 
Cincinnati, and Miss Leona L. Thorne, J. 
R. Doolittle school, Chicago. After the 
completion of the business of organization, 
Professor John W. Perrin of Adelbert Col- 
lege, Cleveland, read before the associa- 
tion a scholarly and suggestive paper upon 
the differing conceptions of the nature of 
historv held by various masters of histori- 
cal scholarship. The topie of “The Old 
and New Conception of the Aims and 
Methods of Historical Study” was brought 
before the meeting for discussion by Dr. 
Earle W. Dow of the University of Mich’- 
gan. The paper of Principal Charles W. 
French of the Hyde Park high school Chi- 
cago, in discussion of the same subject, 
was read by the secretary, owing to the 
author’s unavoidable absence. It was the 
general feeling of those present that the 
first meeting of the “North Central His- 
tory Teachers’ Association” promised well 
for its future success in accomplishing its 
object, “the advancement of the study of 
history, civies, and economics, and the im- 
provement of the methods of teaching 
them, the development of the spirit of co- 
operation among the teachers of these sub- 
jects, and the promotion of their personal 
acquaintance with each other.” 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, RORERT J. ALEY 

BLOOMINGTON W. H. Fertich, after 
a service of four years, leaves the Bloom- 
ington schools. W. H. Glasscock, now a 
graduate student in Chicago, has been 
chosenas hissuccessor. Mr. Glasscock has 
had a wide educational experience. He 
has taught country schools, superintended 
a city school, been a county superintend- 
ent, first deputy to the state superintend- 
ent, and superintendent of the blind insti- 
tute. He is the president-elect of the In- 
diana State Teachers’ Association. 
Bloomington is certainly fortunate in se- 
curing so able a man. 

WARSAW. James H. Henry, after a 
number of years of service, has resigned 
the superintendency. He will probably 


Strate or Onto, City or To.epo, 
Lucas Counry. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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hecome a graduate student at Chicago Uni- 
versity. Superintendent Noble C. Harter 
of Brookville has been elected as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Harter is one of the promi- 
nent young superintendents of the state. 
He will give a good account of himself in 
his new position. 

FORT WAYNE. The schools of Fort 
Wayne are in excellent condition. The 
verdict of the hundreds of visitors during 
the meeting of the Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association was uniformly fav- 
orable and commendatory. Superintend- 
ent Study and his able corps of teachers 
were untiring in their efforts to make the 
meeting of the association a success. The 
musie furnished by the school children 
was of a high grade, and was greatly ap- 
preciated. 

FRANKFORT. Principal Hill of the 
high school has been called to the superin- 
tendency of the Tipton schools. oes 
Mitchell, teacher of mathematics, has be:n 
promoted to the principalship. 

The state board of education, at the 
April meeting, adopted for use in the pub- 
lic schools for the next five years the fol- 


lowing books: The Normal Course in 
Number, by Cook and Cropsey, Frye’s 
Geographies, and Eaton’s Penmanship. 


The present series of readers is under- 
going revision. 

Superintendent W. F. L. Sanders of Cor- 
nersville has resigned. His successor has 
not yet been elected. 

Will H. Myers succeeds Mr. Leonard as 
superintendent of the schools of Shoals. 


MISSOURI. 
FULTON. Professor John Henry Mc- 
Cracken had been elected president of 
Westminster College. Professor Mc- 


Cracken sailed a few days ago for Ger- 
many. Professor McCracken was assist- 
ant professor of philosophy at New Y ork 
eUniversity. He graduated from that insti- 
tution in 1894 at the head of his class. He 
won prizes in political science and the fel- 
lowship of philosophy, and studied in Ger- 
many several years. He is only twenty- 
four years of age. 
MINNESOTA. 


Curtis, St Paul. 


State Editor, V. G. 
The school board of Morris has re- 
elected Superintendent Peter W. Ross 


superintendent of schools for the ensuing 
vear at an increase of salary. This action 
of the board will meet the hearty approval 
of the community, as Mr. Ross has, during 
his two years’ administration, brought the 
schools of Morris to a high degree of effi- 
ciency, and has inspired teachers to do 
their best work and students to make the 
most of their opportunities. el 
Superintendent FE, T. Critchett of New 
Ulm seems to be the right man in the right 
place. He is an industrious and painstak- 
ing teacher, devoted to the interests of the 
schools, and foremost in every good word 
and work in the town. He is supported 
by a corps of efficient teachers. 
; Locker, superintendent of the 


A. M. 
Cannon Falls’ schools, has been in 
charge for six years. The high school, 


which is under Professor Locker’s imme- 
diate supervision, is rapidly increasing in 
attendance and general efficiency. Four 
hundred volumes have been added to the 
library this year, making 1,200 volumes in 
all. A high school literary society has 
been organized, and is an interesting and 
profitable feature of the school. 
Superintendent F. E. Lorton has been 
re-elected to serve his fourth term at 
Monticello at an increase of salary. 
Governor Lind has appointed Andrew 
Nelson of Benson assistant in the depart- 
ment of public instruction. Profess or 
Nelson is a graduate of the State Univer- 
sitv and superintendent of schools at Ben- 
son. He will begin his duties August 1. 
The state legislature has refused to ap- 
propriate the amount necessary to conduct 
the continuous sessions at the state nor- 
mal schools at Winona and Mankato, 
which have been in successful operation 
for the past two years, and the continuous 
sessions must of necessity be discontinue b 


ay 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

Among the many calls on our books for 
teacher= to begin work in September, we #re 
esnecially seeking desirable candidates for 
the following positions :— 

Men. — Modern Languages in a N. FE. Academy, 
$1,000: Modern Languages for Private School on 
Pacitie Coast. $800; Instructor in Law Departinent 
of a University. $800; Languages in Southern Pri- 
vate School, $600; Head of Commercial Departinent 
fora N. ¥. State Academy, $600-$s00; Director of 
Musie for Southern Institution, $1,309; Commer- 
cial Branches for N. E. High School, $1,000 $1,200. 
Women. — Math. & Physics for a Mass Seminary, 
$550: French, German, and English for Mass. High 
School, $500-$600; Commercial Branches & Math. 
for Mass. High School, $600; Vocal Music. Drawing 
& English for Western Normal, $800-$900; Gover- 
ness for family of N. E. College Professor, to teach 
French & German, $300 & Home; English & Ger- 
man. N. E. Academy, $600; Bookkeeping & Com- 
mereial Branches, N. E. City High School, $800; 
Voice & Piano in a Southern Seminary, $400. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., 2-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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BEECHAM 
PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


MOORHEAD. Professor Frank A. Weld 
of Stillwater is elected president of the 
Moorhead normal school, in place of L. C, 
Lord, who has gone to the Charles City 
(Til) normal school. This gives great 
satisfaction in this section of the state. 

DULUTH. There is ground for hope 
that a new normal school will be estab- 
lished here as provided by the last leg'sla- 
ture. It seems to be merely a question as 
to a $75,000 building now or a much more 
pretentious one later on. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The work of the 
Franklin grammar school is attracting 
some attention. The principal, Richard 
1). Faulkner, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. All features of manual 
training are taught in the school by pro- 
fessionally trained teachers; but it is not 
these features alone that is attracting at- 
tention. The outgrowth of the work done 
in local history during the past year is a 
brief history of California, and a series of 
volumes of California history stories. 
Both the history and the stories have been 
written by Theodore H. Hittell, author of 
a history of California in four volumes, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Faulkner, who has 
graded them. In addition to the thought 
Mr. Faulkner has given to this grading, he 
will prepare an introduction to it. He will 
also present, at the close of each chapter, 
such questions and suggestions for inves- 
tigation or literary treatment as are proper 
correlations to the thought contained in 
it. The contributions he will make to the 
volume will be such as occurred to him in 
the presentation of it to his classes. Mr. 
Faulkner holds mothers’ meetings, which 
are largely attended. At one of these the 
principal made a notable address. The 
topics discussed in the address were: “The 
Causes of Children Leaving the Element- 
ary Schools Before Graduation’; ‘The 
Evening Schools from the Standpoint of 
the Child”; “Object of Going to School 
Not for Promotion or to Obtain a Certifi- 
cate of Graduation, but for an Education”’; 
“Elementary Education Is Not an Ade- 
quate Preparation for Life or Citizenship 
as Determined by an Examination of the 
Course of Study of Elementary Schools’’; 
“The Psychological Reasons Why the 
Completion of an Elementary Course of 
Study Should Not Be Considered as the 
Completion of an Education”; “The 
Directive Power of Graduates of Higher 
Education Compared to Their Number’; 
“The Necessity for a Revision of the State 
History”; ‘‘Manual Training: Its Place in 
the Course of Study, its Success Dependent 
upon Professionally Trained Teachers of 
Technical Skill”; “The Year’s Work cf the 
Teachérs.”’ 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. The new course of study 
and plan of promotion and classification is 
an enlargement and perfection of the plan 
that has attracted so much attention for 
the past eight years. Nowhere has there 
been a more successful application of the 
modern principle of adjusting the pro- 
gramme so as to do no wrong to either the 
dull or the bright pupils. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

BESSEMER. Montezuma University 
was burned to the ground March 26. 
rerty pupils got out of the building with- 
out injury. The building cost $30,000. 

BIRMINGHAM. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, president of the Tuskeegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, spoke on ‘“‘The 
Education of the Negro’ March 30 before 
the Birmingham Literary Lyceum, com- 
posed of the wealthiest white people of 
This is the first time that a 


this city. 
has ever addressed the so- 


colored man 
ciety. 


APPEAL TO PARENTS. 


Hewson H. Moyer, principal of School 
No. 47, Buffalo, has sent the following cir- 
cular to the patrons of his school: — 

For your information, and to get the in- 
telligent co-operation of parents and 
teachers, I submit this circular: — 

Attendance: Regular and punctual at- 
tendance is first in importance. Excuses, 
stating cause of absence or tardiness, are 
always required. Children should not ar- 
rive at school before 8.45 a. m. or 12.45 
p. m. 

Vaccination certificates are 
from pupils entering school. 

Monthly report cards should be signed 
by the father. 

Home work: To form the habit of study 
and ensure progress, pupils should study 
at home (health permitting), the fifth and 
sixth grades about one hour, the seventh 
grade two to two and one-half hours daily. 

Spelling is assigned for home work daily 
in grades three to seven, 

German, being optional, parents who 
wish their children to study this subject 
should see that the lessons are prepared at 
home. 

Detention of pupils: Pupils are some- 
times detained until 3.30, never later than 
4 o’clock, and then only at their own re- 
quest. 

Contagious diseases: All the children of 
a family in which a contagious disease 
exists are prohibited by ordinance from 
attending school. A certificate from the 
physician in attendance, countersigned by 
the health physician, is required before a 
pupil can be re-admitted. If no physician 
was employed, a certificate from the health 
physician is necessary. Mumps, measles, 


required 


whooping cough, chicken pox, scarlet 
fever are included among contagious dis- 
eases. 


Parents and others interested are cor- 
dially invited to visit the school. 


JOHN RYDER. 


Remarks of WILLIAM C. CRAWFORD at the Massa- 

chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club.) 

The success of Mr. Ryder was no sur- 
prise te his friends; his manhood was but 
the natural fulfillment of the prophecy of 
his youth. 

I once heard one of his college profes- 
sors say, “John Ryder never did a foolish 
thing in college.’ This is a high, but 
well-deserved, compliment, and is but an 
expression of the earnest, manly charac- 
ter that marked this period of Mr. Ryder’s 
career, whether in study, in athletic 
sports, or in society. 

Mr. Ryder rose to his late high position 
in professional work by dint of persistent 
efforts against obstacles that would have 
discouraged a less determined man. But, 
though he acquired his power by the hard 
knocks incident to self-support in rural 
life, it did not develop in him moroseness 
or acidity of disposition, nor dull the edge 
of the finer sensibilities. 

Without vanity or pretense, he easily 
and naturally took on the manners of the 
refined and cultured gentleman. The 
quality was there from the beginning, and 
needed but the polishing influences of an 
active life. 

Perhaps the most striking characteris- 
tic of Mr. Ryder was his optimism. With 
him everything was all right or was going 
to be so; and everything with which he 
had to do was going to be the best of its 
kind. It was to this characteristic that 
much of his success was due. He attained 
success because of a supreme hope and 
confidence in himself. But it was not the 
confidence of self-conceit, and the hope 
which sustained him he did not deny to 
others 

A mutual friend of ours was saying a 
short time ago that often when feeling de- 
pressed—-discouraged with things in gen- 
eral—he has met John (as we were wont 
to call our friend), had a chat with him, 
and by the very buoyant power of his con- 
fidence and cheerfulness been lifted out of 
the darkness of despair into the light of 
eourage, 

This is a rare power in men, and none 
the less praiseworthy because uncon- 
sciously exerted. That man is generous 
who, seeing his friend in need, extends the 
hand of material help; but what adjective 
shall we apply to him who is able to touch 
the spirits of men and lift them up. 


Summer of 
1899. 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Chicago Normal Summer School 'nz\P* 


Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
THREE WEEKS Beginning Monday, July 3, and closing Friday, July 21. OPEN TO ALL 


Faculty including some of the ablest normal school talent outside of Chicago, and the 
well known Hendsa of Departments in the Chicago Normal School. 

DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. 
FE. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools. 
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CARTER'S INK CO.-Boston 


OME friends of Mark Twain, while 
he was on his journey around the 
world, Sent a letter to him, addressed, 


MARK TWAIN 
The Lord Knows Where, 


Mt reached him all right—such i's fame. 


A letter addressed— 
THE CARTER’S INK CO. 


We are 


will reach us all right, also. 
as famous as Mark is, and are quite 
as well entitled to it. 


Of Mr. Ryder it could not be said (as is 
true of too many of his profession) that 
he was a “man among boys, but a boy 
among men.” He was conspicuously a 
leader among men, and for no mysterious 
reason; he went among men, and was one 
of them; and as they profited by his skill 
in leadership, so he derived from them a 
breadth of sympathy and experience with- 
out which no man can be a successful 
leader of youth. 

He honored his profession in his concep- 
tion of the breadth of its qualifications. 
Realizing that he was preparing young 
people for the world, he strove to touch 
the world at many points. Although a 
practical student of the science and art of 
education, he sought elsewhere than 
among the dry bones of pedagogical study 
for facts and inspiration in his work. 

Living in the same district in which Mr. 
Ryder’s school was located, I have had a 
good opportunity of knowing in what es- 
teem he was held by citizens, and with 
what love he was regarded by his teachers 
and pupils. It is seldom the lot of a 
teacher to be so universally popular in the 
best sense of the word. Sympathy with 
his pupils, loyalty to his teachers, soci- 
ability with citizens, and, withal, an am- 
bition to make his school second to none 
in the city, made him a power in the com- 
munity whose influence it will be hard to 
keep sustained. 

I knew of no one more likely to 
strengthen tne profession by attracting 
desirable youth to it than Mr. Ryder; for 
such was his personality that many a 
young man of the very best ability might 
easily have been led to say, “I, too, would 
like to be a teacher.”’ To teach is honor- 
able, but to inspire an able mind to enter 
the profession is superlative success. 

As I recall Mr. Ryder’s career, his great 
lesson to those of his profession is that 
they live broadly among men in active 
Sympathy; that they cultivate profes- 
sional courtesy, which, together with 
genuine qualifications acquired by hard 
work, will secure to every man his right- 
ful position and reward. 

While we regret what in our short 
vision we term an untimely death, we con- 
template with satisfaction the fullness of 
his living, and console ourselves with the 
thought that life is not measured by years 
alone, 


Breecuam’s Pitts cure Sick Headache. 


‘Teachers 


and others 
who wish to prepare 
for good paying busi- 
ness positions, or to 
teach Book-keeping, 
BusinessForma,Pen- 
manship,Shorthand, 
ete. Our Private Les- 
you for promotion and 
better pay. We give just the training needed for Sue- 
ces in Business. Only spare time required. Provides a 
Summer Schoolat your own HOME, at amall expense. 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 
ed, students from every state. Established 45 years, 
Service, English and other courses, Interesting 
Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 341 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REFORMATION 


Must be the work of School and Home. The most effective 
means for both is my new system of mw 4 me 
These comprise a se ries of carefully Vou ( il AR 
graded lessons culled from my Scientifie Method of Voice 
‘Training, which is acknowledged by authorities to be won- 
derfullv successful in producing the tree, m voice. 
Charts (with Key in book form): For Schools (series of 3), 
$2.50 or $1.00 each. For Home (entire series in wall tab- 
let), $2.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price Agents 
wanted. Profitable vacation work. Instruction in scientific 
training of the sneaking voice given by oorrer pondence. 
Address RICHARD WOOD CONE, 372 Boylston St., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Century for May has for its 
frontispiece one of “Gilbert’s Stuart’s Por- 
traits of Women.” The Spanish war 


papers culminate in the May number. In 
one of these remarkable papers the com- 
mander of every American vessel but one 
describes his share in the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet. The only exception is in 
the case of the Oregon, whose commander, 
Captain Clark, endorses Lieutenant Eb- 
erle’s account of that ship’s participation 
in the fight, and himself contributes a 
criticism of the Spanish admiral’s strategy. 
“The Story of the Captains’ is written 
with remarkable animation and in wholly 
untechnical language, and fills about 
seventy pages of the number, which is en- 
larged to make room for it without crowd- 
ing out other interesting matter. David 
Gray begins a series of golf stories; Frank 
R. Stockton records some further adven- 
tures of ‘“‘The Vizier of the Two-Horned 
Alexander,” including his narrow escape 
from marrying Samson’s Delilah and a 
dowager empress of China; an eclipse in 
India is vividly described and pictured by 
the painter, R. D. Mackenzie; and Jacob 
A. Riis tells a police-reporter’s. story of 
“The Last of the Mulberry Street Barons.” 
Among the miscellaneous papers is Mrs. 
James T. Fields’ sympathetic sketch, from 
personal acquaintance, of the lives of 
“Two Lovers of Literature’’—Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke. Professor 
Wheeler’s ‘‘Alexander the Great’ deals 
with the Macedonian conqueror in Egypt 
and the founding of Alexandria; and Mr. 
Crawford’s romance, ‘‘Via Crucis,’ con- 
tinues its course. There is a variety of 
poems; and the special art feature of the 
month is an engraving by Wolf from Gil- 
bert Stuart’s portrait of Mrs. Griffith. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 


—Harper’s Magazine for May contains 
part IV. of the history of ‘“‘The Spanish- 
American War,’ by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
illustrated by Thulstrup, Zogbaum, Chap- 
man, and Christy; “The Civil Service and 
Colonization,” by Francis Newton Thorpe; 
“Catherine Carr,” a story, by Mary E. Wil- 
kins; “Our War Correspondents in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico,” by Richard Harding 
Davis; “A Sketch by MacNeil,” by Fred- 
eric Remington, illustrated by the author; 
“Keeping House in London,” by Julian 
Ralph, illustrated by A. E. Sterner; part 
V. of “Their Silver Wedding Journey,”’ il- 
lustrated by W. T. Smedley; part II. of 
“The Princess Xenia,” by H. B. Marriott 
Watson, illustrated by T. de Thulstrup; 
“The Birth of the American Army,” by 
Horace Kephart, illustrated by Frederic 
Remington; and three short stories by 
Ellen Glasgow, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and 
Henry M. Blossom, Jr. ‘‘The Birth of the 
American Army,” by Horace Kephart, 
shows the part which the backwoodsmen 
played in the making cf the nation. 
Probably no other magazine has so strong 
a hold upon the homes and the families of 
the people of the United States, and its in- 
creasing age shows no signs of deteriora- 
tion. It is broad and Catholic in tone and 
varied in character. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper 
& Krothers. 


The Atlantic Monthly for May has 
articles on “Australasian Extensions of 
Democracy,” by H. De R. Walker: 
“American Deep-Water Shipping,’ by H. 
Phelps Whitmarsh; “The End of an Era,” 
II., by John S. Wise; “The Orator of Se- 
cession,” by William Garrott Brown, 
“Talks to Teachers on Psychology,” IV., 
by William James; ‘The Battle with the 
Slum,” by Jacob A. Riis; ‘“‘Porto Rico,” 
by William VY. Pettit: ‘Some Economic 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem,” by Henry 
W. Farnam; “Improvement in City Life,” 
Il., by Charles Mulford Robinson: ‘Miss 
Wilkins: An Idealist in Masquerade,” by 
Charles M. Thompson; “The Auto- 
biography of a Revolutionist,”’ VIL, by P. 
Kropotkin; “The Love Story of a Selfish 


Woman,” by Ellen Mackubin; “The 
Elders’ Seat,” by Arthur Colton; ‘“‘Remi- 
niscences of Julia Ward Howe,” VI., by 
Julia Ward Howe; “A New England Hill 
Town,” II., by Rollin Lynde Hartt; and 
“Meadow Frogs,” by John B. Tabb. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—-An unusually interesting portrait of 
the late Stephen Johnson Field, associate 
justice of the United States supreme court, 
appears in the latest issue of Harper’s 
Weekly. It is drawn from life by the 
well-known artist, Arthur Jules Goodman, 
whose skillful pencil has produced a faith- 
ful likeness. A brief, but comprehensive, 
review of the late justice’s life accompa- 
nies the picture. 


MISS WHEELOCK’S COLLEGIATE 
COURSE. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock will establish in 
the autumn a “Collegiate Course for 
Young Women” at 284 Dartmouth street, 
Boston. It will open October 4. The lo- 
cation, next the Vendome, is ideal, being 
near the public library, the art museum, 
the natural history rooms, the Common- 
wealth-avenue park, the delightful Back 
Bay Fens, and the public garden. 

Miss Wheelock is unrivaled in experi- 
ence, character, and judgment for the di- 
rection of young women in their studies, 
conduct, and life. She has long been 
famous as the guide, instructor, and inspi- 
ration of young women preparing for kin- 
dergarten work. It is the demand which 
comes from parents, who wish their 
daughters in her home and under her 
guidance, as well as the desire of young 
women to be with her, that has led to the 
establishment of these collegiate courses 
for young women 

The evolution of these courses has been 
complete,—the kindergarten, the kinder- 
garten training school, the young women’s 
seminary, and now the collegiate courses. 
The education will be of the best, but, in 
addition to this, there will be ideal condi- 
tions of life accompanying the study. 
Nothing will be done from pure sub- 
serviency to tradition, but everything will 
tend to the grace of culture, the dignity of 
womanhood, the brillianey of scholarship. 


CYR’S READERS. 

Ginn & Co., the well-known publishers, 
have issued a circular descriptive of Cyr’s 
Readers that is unique and convincing. 
The statements contained therein, taken 
from a few of the many letters received 
from superintendents and other’ school, 
officers, are remarkable as testimony of 
the worth of this popular series of readers 
and the ability of the talented teacher and 
authoress. The pamphlet is fully illus- 
trated by cuts taken from these books, and 
are excellent examples of the engraver’s 
art. A fine portrait of Miss Cyr herself 
adorns the first page 


There are interior or exterior views of 
the homes of many of the great authors in 
which children are interested, and por- 
traits of most of the leading authors of 
Europe and America, 


‘Epworth League --- Indianapolis 


THE MONON ROUTE. 


For the International Convention. . 
train service for the accommodation of 
their regular service of four trains dai 


July 20th, the Monon will have special 
the Epworth Leaguers, in addition to 
ly, between Chicago and Indianapolis 


For folders, rates, and special Indianapolis Epworth League book, address 


FRANK J, REED, G. P.A.. Chicago. 


LARKIN SOAPS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARCH 30TH. 


MRS. W. H. PAYNE. 

Mrs. Eva Sarah Payne, the wife of Chan- 
cellor W. H. Payne of the University of 
Nashville, died at their home on the col- 
lege grounds on April 7. She was born 
near Troy, N. Y., August 28, 1835. The 
family moved to Western New York, and 
while she was a young lady the family 
moved to Michigan. For eight years after 
marriage she taught with Dr. Payne, first 
at Victor, N. Y., and then at Three Rivers, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Payne was a remarkable woman, 
Her family life was beautiful As her 
husband rose to place after place of im- 
portance and power, she was untiring in 
her efforts to meet every demand upon her, 
She helped him with his translations, 
copied his lectures and manuscript, and 
was a help in all professional ways. Her 
house was always open to friends, and her 
table laden for them. Her varied activi- 
ties were sustained by a faith in God that 
seemed to be without a cloud of doubt. 

In society her influence was positive. 
Her home was often the scene of innocent 
merriment, and delightful memories of 
such occasions will ever abide with many 
who were favored guests. To her social 
life she brought great good sense, genuine 
culture, and sincere piety. 

She was a tried and true friend to the 
college students. She was emphatically a 
mother to every one of them. In health 
and good fortune she rejoiced with them. 
When discouraged, she knew how to speak 
a good word, and when poverty blocked 
their way, she often found means to push 
them on. In sickness they were often 
brought to her house and nursed as one of 
her own children. Her death is a serious 
loss to the college and to society. 

Few women have been more widely 


Bureau of Civil 


known in the profession than Mrs. Payne, 
who will be everywhere mourned. 


THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
LIBRARY. 


This library is located in the rooms of 
the department of public instruction, and 
was organized about three years ago by 
Superintendent Skinner for the purpose of 
providing teachers in the public schools 
of the state with reading mauer of an edu- 
cational character. The books are lent to 
them without expense, except that the re- 
turn postage is paid by the borrowers; 
and in this way hundreds of teachers, 
many of whom are laboring in isolated 
places, are enjoying the use of a choice 
library,—an advantage which they would 
otherwise be denied. The catalogue con- 
tains about 1,800 titles, and the selection 
of them was based upon a careful consid- 
eration of the character, attainments, and 
needs of those who will read the books. 

The privilege of the library has recently 
been extended to training schools and 
training classes, so that each may receive 
twenty-five volumes, and retain them one 
month or longer. The local superintend- 
ent or principal makes the selection, and 
so insures a close adaptation of the books 
to the needs of the members. All trans- 
portation charges are paid by the depart- 
ment. The applications which followed 
the announcement of this privilege have 
been so numerous that it has been impos- 
sible to provide promptly a sufficient num- 
ber of cases to hold the books. . 

Under a more recent regulation, the in- 
dividual members of training schools and 
training classes may receive loans upon 
the same terms which are granted to regu- 
lar teachers. 


Service Instruction, 


123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 


Department. 
aminations 


85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 
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The history of these terraces and springs is intensely interesting; the sight 
of them more so. By using the Shasta-Northern Pacific route 
homeward from the N. F. A., next July, you can visit the Park. 
Send Cnas. S. Fer, St. Paul, Minn., stx cents for Wonderland ’99 — 

new — fresh — illustrated. For rates. ete., address 

i. W. SWEET, 230 Washington St., Boston: 

W. F. MERSHON, 319 Broadway. New York; 

F. H. FOGARTY, 208 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
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Title. 

‘Talks to Teachers on Psychology. vhs 
Confessions of an Opium Eater.................... 

Coliection of Poetry for School Rea 
Froebel’s Education by Development.......... .... 
pee 
A Guide to the Wild 
England in the Age of Wycliffe...............0...+- 
History of the Know Nothing Party in Maryland.. 


| Some New Books. 


JOUR 


NAL OF EDUCATION. 


Author. Price. 
James. Henry Holt & Co., New York, — 
DeQuincey. Macmillan & Co., 
White. “ 50 
Shelley, “ “ “ 
Ray. Harper & Brothers, 1.50 
Sears. “ “ 46 1.75 
Thackeray. “6 “6 1.75 
Sergyeenko. ‘T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1.25 
Jarvis. D. Appleton & Co., 
Lounsberry. F. A. Stokes & Co., 2.50 
Parsons. Scribner’s Sons, vid 1.50 
Whitman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, sd 1.50 
Trevelyan, Longmans, Green & Co.,* 4.00 
Bartsch. Norwal Sch. Pub. House, Phila. —— 
Schneckebier. Johns Hopkins Press, Balt. — 
Wooster. Crane & Co., Topeka. 25 


Teachers Agencies. 


IN io Bote of Now York there is no more important union school than that at Bath, Steuben county. It is ina 
of a great sae n students from an extensive surrounding eauntry, and it has educated the teachers 
of en - : 5« soe 8 in western New York. For 25 years it has been under charge of L. D. Miller, Ph.D., aman 

fP rsonality and great power. So the following telegram set us to thinking: “ Bath, April 25, 139). Can 


you sen 

who could 
and could be trusted to get through the term fairly well. 
Abell. He had been registered with us ever 
since he graduated; we had placed him as 


: competent principal for balance of this term ” 
ve Sent there,and who could teach the subjects required. Of these, had experience in similar schools, 
But the most available of the three seemed to be F. H. 
‘LV E assistant in a New York Academy, and as principal 


Dr. Millersick. C. F. Kingsley.” We found 18 men 


of a Kentucky high school; he was sound to the 


core, had pleasant manners, and, above all, had the modesty and good sense to recognize that his work would 


be to study Dr. Miller’s plans and carry them out — not to introduce notions of his own. So 


we telegraphed to Mr. 


Kingsley: Abell, now at Bergen, will: i i 
d a gen, apply personally 1nmediately. All right’; and to Mr. Abell: “Bath, Steu 
ben county, telegraphs for princiygl rest of year. Recommend you alone. Goat once prepared to stay. Aub wer.” 


At 3.45 we had this telegram: “ Will go to Bath to — «offi 
1 


elected me.” From the time Mr. Kingsley telegrap 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.... ... 


and at 11.30 this: * Board met to-night and T NI 
ed to the time the place was filled was just 12 HOURS 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Aucitorium Building 


CHICACO, Ill. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Te 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without pot hig 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


TEACHERS’ LOST TIME. 

In one Massachusetts city of 60,000 in- 
habitants, with 252 teachers, 810 days were 
lost by the brief absences of teachers. 
The average loss was three and two- 
tenths days. In one school it was as low 
as three-tenths days per teacher, and that 
in a school with twenty teachers. In one 
school it was as high as fifteen and nine- 
tenths days per teacher. Some _ school 
boards are getting quite excited over the 
amount of lost time on the part of 
teachers. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON. 

William Beverley Harison, who was 
“held up’ in a business way this winter, 
has bought in his publication, and is once 
more on deck. His friends wish him great 
success, and will more than ever lend a 
hand. He knows school books thor- 
oughly, and is well kown to the profes- 
sional and business fraternity. It is 
understood that he will have the backing 
to enlarge his former business and win the 
success he deserves. He is at 3 and 5 
West Eighteenth street. 


WORTH WAITING FOR. 


Professor Edward Bradford Titchener is 
preparing for publication early in the fall 
“A Laboratory Manual of Experimental 
Psychology,” which will be published by 
the Macmillan Company. The work will 
be in two volumes, and will detail an ele- 
mentary course of laboratory work, the 
first volume dealing with qualitative 
analysis, the second with the exact meas- 
urement of mental processes. 


In nothing have greater improvements 
been made than in steel pens. Those 
first made were so scratchy no one could 
use them with comfort. Sixty years ago 
people would have gone wild with delight 
to use an Esterbrook pen. 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
now thoroughly well known everywhere; 
having gained in popularity steadily and 
surely, they are the recognized standard 
of the country, if not of the world. This 
pencil bears the imprint American 
Graphite, and to-day no school, college, 
banking or business house is considered 


as properly equipped without this adjunct 
to their working tools. It keeps pace with 
modern improvements, lightens labor, and 
aids in the competition in active business 
and educational life. Nothing can actu- 
ally replace the lead pencil; but it should 
be perfect—and the Dixon is as perfect as 
up-to-date material, machinery, and 
brains can make it—it is an American 
product in every particular. 

When you use a Dixon you may be se- 
cure in the fact that nothing in the pencil 
line can be obtained that is superior. 

The story is written in the booklets is- 
sued by this company, entitled ‘Pencil- 
ings,” ‘History of a Lead Pencil,’ and 
‘Teachers’ Note Book,”’ which are widely 
distributed, and which can be obtained for 
the asking. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. é4list and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Ceniral Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 8t. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Albert 

Teachers’ 

Agency. 

B. F. CLARK 

TEACHERS’ | 

AGENCY. 
MERICAN : : 


schools than any other Western Agency. Bus- 
iness direct with employers, and candidates 


Ten y ears in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
|| best schools in the West....... 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good ) Central 


Music 


personally recommended, Calls for September Pal il 
now coming in. New Year-Book free. all, 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGU. 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess s, ‘or 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . . . 


23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 wabash Ave., Chicago. 


25 King &t.. West, 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. f 


420 Parrott Bldg., 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Toronto. 
an Francisco. 


32d St., gon. 
Cent neapolis, 
525 Stimece Block, Los 


j C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Eea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manuai 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. Pisce 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,...... 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 

for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 
sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, | OFFICES 


E. W. FICKETT, Manager. 


Over 3,100 positions filled.. cocccee SEND FOR MANUAL. 


68 STATE ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 
W. E. Davis, Manager. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers — college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. J. EDMANDS, MANAGER 


352 Washington Street, Boston. 


SEND FOR NEw MAwnuat., || Mew Headquarters school oflicials 


Attention of delegates and teachers who contemplate attend- 
ing the National Educational Association Convention 


AT LOS ANGELES 


IS CALLED TO THE 


THREE 
ROUTES 
SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY : 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


via NEW ORLEANS ; 


OGDEN ROUTE, 


viA OGDEN, UTAH ; 


SHASTA ROUTE, 


viA PORTLAND, ORE. 


Write for illustrated literature descriptive of these 
routes and places of interest in California. 


E. E. CURRIER, 
New England Agent, 
9 State St., Boston. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager. 


L. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway and 1 Battery Place, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper, 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better aivantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


1543 Gienarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


| AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE | 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington SBSt., 


Recommends su r teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 
curing positions by sup- 


TEACHERS! 


and Families with Professors, Teachers, and Goy- 
ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


' We assist teachers in se- 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Wass WRITING to our advertisers, please 


mention the “ Journal of Educatinn.” 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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THE ONLY 


SCHOOL 


EDITIONS 


OF — 


LONGFELLOW’S SONG of HIAWATHA 


Authorized by the Heirs of the Poet 
ARE PUBLISHED BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 13eand 14. 


16mo, 193 pages. 


In one volume, linen, 40 cents, net, postpaid. 
Each part separate, 15 cents, net, postpaid. 


With Introduction by H. E. Scupper, the editor of the Riverside Literature Series ; together 
with Illustrations, Notes, and a Vocabulary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


AUTHORITATIVE TEXT — from the author’s latest 
revised edition. 

NEW PLATES, especially made for this edition. 

AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE telling about the writ- 
ing of the poem, its metre, its popularity, its 
unexampled sale and approval by Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Taylor, and other prominent Amer- 
ican authors, ete. 

NOTES, drawn partly from those supplied by the 
poet, and partly from other sources. 

A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY, taken, with a 
slight revision, from that originally published 
by Mr. Longfellow in his notes to the poem. 


A LIST OF BOOKS RELATING TO THE INDIANS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
The illustrations are taken from the superb 
Holiday edition. From the many full-page pic- 
tures in that volume drawn to make them cor- 
respond in spirit with the poet’s conception 
eight of the most characteristic and interesting 
have been taken for this school edition, There 
are also 46 illustrations of Indian wearing ap 
parel and utensils, reproduced irom pen and ink 
drawings of actual objects in the collection of 
the artist and from other sources. 


Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha in the form mentioned above, together with Evangeline 
and The Courtship of Miles Standish, is published also in the Riverside School Library, in one 
volume, l6mo, half leather, 60 cents net, prepaid. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate Freachers’ Agencies. 


Lastern Office: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 


Main Office: 126 Washington St, Chicago. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 


Scenery. 


For Picture Study in Schools. 
jetures heautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5 


Large 


For use on Special Days, etc. 
Send 


our cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 
TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Cc. P. BROWN & CO., 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted, ciation, Suite 101 Audito 


rium #lag., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


A P| FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

an AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E, BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4A, Boston, Mass. 


* YOUR correspondence with advertisers 
please mention this paper. 


FROG comes under = 

the head 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Send now for my List 
of Booksin Botany, In 
@ sects, Birds, Fishes. 
all kinds of na- 
ture study. Head- 
quarters for all 
- val listory Books. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch 8t., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOLS. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
: TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer School, June 28---Aug. 10. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


HYDE PARK, MASS. 


| New York University. 


| SUMMER COURSES. 
Fifth Vear, July 10---Aug. 18, 
A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City. 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


SUMMER COURSES 


—AT THE— 


Massachusetts Institate of Technology 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the regular instructing staff! of the 
Institute, in Architecture (including elementary 
Design and Shades and Shadows), Analytical and 
Organic Chemistry, Biology, Bacteriology, Physi 
logy, Physics (lectures and laboratory), i 
fierman, Mathematics, Mechanism, 
Geometry, Mechanical Drawing and Shopwork. 

These courses are of special ady antage to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


or other persons planning to enter the Institute 
They also 
TEACHERS and persons 


with advanced standing in September. 
afford opportunity to 
engaged in professional work to enjoy the ad 
vantage of the Institute laboratories 

Circulars giving detailed information 
mailed free on application. 

H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 

491 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


will 


, French, 
riptive 


be 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where 4 methed aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true ofart. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 

1@ (from a review o 
Ph.D., President of the 
‘ Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Xxpression, a quarterly review 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. ‘ 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Tf prompiness 
is a desideratum 
and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Kinds 
Doble, 4 Zooper 
Tnstitute, Dew 
York ity 


Delivery frefaid to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue /vee, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks ot 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prae, 50 cents. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


COLLARS and 
CUFFS 


“LINENE” 


For Professional People 


And others who appreciate neatness, conven- 
ience, and economy, they are unequalled 
Made of fine cloth, and exactly resemble 
stylish linen goods. 


No Laundry Work. 

When soiled discard. The turn down col- 
lars can be reversed and worn twice if neces- 
sary. Ten cellars or five pairs of cuffs, 
25c. By mail 30c. Sample collar or pair 
of quits for 6 cts, in stamps. size and 
style. 


Reversible Collar Co,, Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 


RUBENS DANTE TASSO ii MURILLO ANGELO RAPHAEL 


Give 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5" Ave. NY. CO. 


| ADIRONDACK BALSAM. 


is You cannot go to the mountains; 
We bring the mountains to you.” 


When inhaled, ADIRONDACK 
BALSAM enters every part of 
the body where air goes. It re- 
moves wasted tissue from lungs 
and blood, — rests and renews 
worn - out bodies. 


Many would like to live fora few months in the 
pure mountain air. They can’t. Takes time. Too 
expensive. Get an outfit, by mail, for 60 cents, of 
ADIRONDACK BALSAM. Yon get the enlivened 
air. Outfit contains Breathing Tube (see that cut), 
Bottle of ADIRONDACK BALSAM, Pipette, Medicated 
Absorbent, Pamphlet of tine Breathing Exercises, 
etc. Send 60 cents. 


ADIRONDACK BALSAM COMPANY, 
Derr. A8, 121 WEstT 42p St., NEw YORK Ciry. 


A Rare Opportunity. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED ACADEMY, buildings- 
and grounds costing over $20,000, beautifully situ- 
ated on Cayuga Lake, to be leased, free of rent to 
experienced educator capable of establishing and 
successfully carrying ona boys*school or academy 
for both sexes. Steam heat, electric lights, and 
rooms for about sixty boarding pupils. 

Address E. W. MOSHER, Secretary, 
AURORA, N. Y. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas, 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
COMPANY New Yorke 


N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


$ Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 

Any _ Information. 


Psychology, Biology, and Mathematics. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Open Court Publishing Co., 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


COLLEGES. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


Eleventh and Clintcn Streets, Philadelphia, La. 


Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, Is‘. 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, ani 
clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 

Dr, WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOKMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 

Course jor Supervisors (f Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for chuich and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
4UZ tor theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 

a Preecine) 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGeEWA’ER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
) For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
w 


Principal, P. BEOKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARI FS & CHAPIN. Princinal 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


UOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
tor Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winship TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-ofice. 
AmericanJournal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 


American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 


Canadian Tcacher.......-....-. .. Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ...........- Toronto, Can, 
Educational Newark, Del. 
Educational Review...........-+ New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ Danville, Il. 

lowa Normal Monthly... ........ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.........-+++ Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review..........-- Springtield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator...........- Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools.............+e+ Des Moines, Ia. 


Missour: School Journal... .. Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............- Boston, Mass. 
Primary School...........++s+00+ New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal.........-- Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin...........-++ N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn 
School Journal .........-+++++0+- New York, N.Y. 


School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill 
Southern Schools. Lexington, Ky. 


Teachers’ Institute...........++- New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal...........Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Milwaukee, Wis 
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